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START A HOME ORCHARD THIS FALL 


ERHAPS nowhere is there a land that excels the South in natural 
P advantages favorable to fruit-growing; at the same time, we doubt 
if there are many sections that have failed as we have failed to 
avail ourselves of the fruit-growing opportunities a kind Nature has 
given us. With a range of soil and climatic conditions favorable to the 


scattering the trees promiscuously about the place. An acre or- 
chard will usually be large enough, and we would urge that all fruit 
trees be included in this, rather than stuck here and there and al- 
lowed to battle with the other crops and often weeds, as is now 
frequently the case. Choose a piece of good, well-drained land, ad- 














GROVE OF PAPER SHELL PECANS ON THE MISSISSIPPI GULF COAST 





production of everything from the sub-tropical figs and oranges to 
apples, we have too often been content with a few apple or peach 
trees, unsprayed, unpruned, and untended, and, needless to say, un- 
productive and unprofitable. 

Isn’t it time for us to change all this and 


joining the grounds about the house, and make of it an orchard and 
nothing else. 

3. Prune, spray, cultivate. But, and this is the most important 
point of all, let us not forget that an abundance of good fruit demands 





the very best’of care of the orchard after 


make the South a land of home orchards as DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | it is planted. ‘‘No spray, no pay,’’ has 


well as the land of cotton? Every farm fam- | The Autumn Flower Garden 


ily in the South may have delicious, health- 
giving fruits the year round if the right 
steps are taken, and here we propose to 


emphasize some of these essentials. Laying Out, Planting and Caring for the 


: : Home Orchard . 
1. Write your state experiment station 


> . . 
in regard to varieties. Soil and climatic What Me an’ Jim Did. . . . . 


66 ” 
conditions naturally vary widely in different An Apple a Day” . 


parts of the South, and even in different sec- Plant Some Pecan Trees . . . . . | - 
tions of a single state. Consequently any | Rich Land Best for Cotton Under Boll been followed. 


specific advice as to varieties should always Weevil Conditions 


Now our state experiment stations have Have Local Work 


become an adage among successful fruit 


How to Have a Good Home Orchard growers, and it is as true of the small 
Figs and Muscadines for Home Use - = home orchard as it is of the commercial 


orchard. If your orchard has been pro- 
ducing small, wormy, rotten fruit, get 
from your county agent or state horti- 
culturist instructions for spraying, and 
you will be surprised at the fine fruit you 
can grow when these instructions have 
And pruning and the 


RE RR IE IS aR right sort of cultivation are scarcely less 
: . “ie * = > 2 ° 
be given with the local conditions in mind. | Every Local Farmers’ Organization Must 


important in making the orchard a real 


° e . © + e ° e orchard . 


made a special study of this matter, and the | Good Ideas from Anson, Rowan, Caldwell Good fruit the year round should be 


very first step in starting an orchard should and Pasquotank . 


. 8 the aim of every farmer worthy of the 


be to write our station for this information. | Vote for the North Carolina Constitutional name, and the way to get it is to plant an 


Then buy only those varieties recommended Amendments. . 


wa oe oe) @ 6 orchard of the right varieties and then 


by the station authorities, and buy direct | How the Housekeeper May Economize . look after it. If you haven't a good 
from nurseries of known responsibility. Plant Wheat, Oats, Rye and Grass . . . home orchard, there’s no better time 





2. Make a real orchard, instead of 








than right now to prepare for one. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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DOUBTLESS YOU’VE WONDERED—knowing as 
you do, how absolutely dependable are Reo cars— 
how free from troubles and how low in upkeep cost: 


YOU’VE WONDERED wherein lay the secret of that 
reliability that is Reo. 


WELL, WE’LL TELL YOU. And then‘ you’ll wonder 
at its ridiculous simplicity. 


YOU READ, IN THE ADS, how this engineer or that 
inventor has revolutionized the science of engineering 
and produced a wonder-working car. 


YOU READ THAT every year—only this year it’s 
another engineer. That revolutionary stunt of last 
year has been forgotten. 


IT WAS AS IMPOTENT as a South American revolu- 
tion—it didn’t! 


SO THE SECRET ISN’T to be found in any such feat 
or invention. 


REO PERFORMANCE—reliability, dependability, 
uniformity of performance of all Reos, of whatever 
model or price—is the result of the taking of infinite 
pains in the designing, the making and the inspection 
of the Reo product. 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS that count—not the big 
ones. 


ANYONE—A BOY EVEN—can make a motor that 
will be ‘‘different.””’ Or an axle, a transmission or a 
set of springs that might impress the tyro as new and 
wonderful. 


BUT TO MAKE ANY of these vital units better—that 
is the task—that should be the aim. It has always 
been the Reo aim. 


INFINITE CARE in the fabrication and then in the 
inspection, and finally in the testing of the assembled 
whole—that is the secret of Reo success in making, 
not the most but the best, automobiles. 


IF THERE ARE 2000 PARTS in a motor car; and if 
there’s an average of four machining operations on a 
part—that’s 8000 chances for something to go wrong! 








AND ONE DEFECTIVE PART—one, however small 
or seemingly insignificant—that does not fit absolutely, 
and you’d have a car that would be less than a Reo 
in performance—more than a Reo in cost of upkeep. 


INFINITE PAINS, WE SAID: Perhaps that’s too big 
aterm. But if you could know how great is the task— 
how unremitting the care—to guard against even one 
little error creeping into any one of these 8000 places— 
you’d grant us the word “‘infinite.”’ 


“THOSE PESKY LITTLE TROUBLES that are 
always happening with other cars, are unknown to the 
Reo owner,”’ says one Reo dealer, ‘‘and that’s why the 
demand for Reos is so great.” 


WHEN YOU STOP TO THINK about it, the troubles 
you’ve had with other cars were not big troubles. 
Your motor didn’t drop out of your car or your trans- 
mission strip or your frame break in two. 


IT WAS THE LITTLE THINGS that pestered your 
motoring life—parts shaking loose or getting out of 
adjustment. Dust’ in bearings—oil leaks—every- 
where. Squeaks and creaks and rattles. 





ALWAYS THE DREAD WHEN STARTING out that 
you might not return. Always the fear when in a 
hurry that some pesky little trouble resulting from 
some pesky little defect, of which you were cognizant, 
might delay you. Wasn’t there? 


WELL THEREIN LIES the big difference between Reos 
and other cars—the big difference is in attention to the 
little things. 


’ IT IS NOT UNCOMMON— in fact—it is the rule—for 


a new Reo owner to drive his car thousands of miles— 
a year, two years—without even seeing the inside of a 
garage or lifting the bonnet to make an adjustment or 
repair. 


HONOR AND FAITH and a Good Intent—these and 
the attention to little things they dictate—result in 
Reo Reliability as it is known the world over, ‘‘The 
Gold Standard of Values” in automobiles and motor 
trucks. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 








LANSING, MICHIGAN 























The New 7-passenger Reo Six Touring Car, $1150, f. 0. b. Lansing 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 


BUTLER 











Getting Ready to Use the New Ru- 
ral Credits Law 


ORTH Carolina reports seven ap- 

plications for charters to organ- 
ize National Farm Loan Associations 
under the new Federal Farm Loan 
Law. This is the way for the farmers 
of the South to make sure of the 
money they need at a reasonable in- 
terest rate and on long time. 

In many sections, bankers and 
money lenders, while pretending to 
encourage the setting in operation of 
this new law, have by unfair criti- 
cism of its provisions and gross ex- 
aggeration of the difficulties of get- 
ting it in operation, done all possible 
to discredit the law and its value to 
the farmer. 

Public .or rather rural sentiment 
forced the passage of this law and 
the same powerful force, if once 
aroused, will insure its successful op- 
eration regardless of any obstacles 
which may be set up by those who 
have fattened on the high interest 
rates, which if taken advantage of 
this new long-time farm mortgage 
loan law will banish forever. 





Sowing Bur Clover on Bermuda Sod 


READER asks: “Is it too late to 
sow bur clover on a Bermuda 
grass pasture?” 

We think it rather late for sowing 
bur clover except on a well prepared 
seed bed and with seed that have 
been boiled for one minute. Our ob- 
servation leads us to believe that bur 
clover sowed on Bermuda sod is a 
failure nine times out of ten. If sow- 
ed early there is a much better 
chance. for success, and certainly if 
sowed this late the seed should be 
boiled. 

We believe it will pay to run fur- 
rows three feet apart in order to ob- 
tain soil on which to sow the bur 
clover seed. If the bur clover is 
planted in rows, three feet apart, it 
will make sufficient seed to give the 
usual approach to a stand the second 
year. We do not doubt that good re- 
sults are sometimes obtained by sow- 
ing bur clover seed on a Bermuda 
sod, but we are convinced that fail- 
ures are so common that it is not a 
good practice to recommend, unless 
one raises his own seed and puts 
them out early. It is also probably 
that success is more likely to follow 
this method of seeding in the South- 
ern third of the Cotton Belt than in 
the northern third and, of course, the 
further south the location the later 
the seeding may be made. 





Does Fall Plowing Pay? 


T THIS season, many are asking 
the question: “Does fall plowing 
pay?” 

This question is one of many com- 
plications in the South. Where the 
land freezes or is covered with snow 
during the winter there is no sort of 
doubt but fall plowing is profitable; 
but in the South, where fall-plowed 
lands are left bare during the winter 
to be washed and leached by our 
heavy rainfall there are conditions 
under which fall plowing is of doubt- 
ful value. But for the washing and 
leaching there is no doubt that fall 
plowing would be of great benefit to 
practically all our stiff clay lands. It 
is also pretty well established that 
when there is a large amount of veg- 
etable matter on the land the turning 
under of this material in the fall or 
early winter gives better results than 


late winter or spring plowing. 

It seems that on fairly level lands, 
and especially when there is consid- 
erable matter to turn under, that fall 
or early winter plowing of clay lands 
that wash badly and of sandy lands 
that leach more it is doubtful if fall 
plowing is desirable, unless a cover 
crop is sowed to prevent the leaching 
and washing caused by the heavy 
winter rains. 

Winter and early spring plowing 
may be advisable, even on soils that 
leach and wash most, in case there 
is a very large amount of vegetable 
matter to plow under. There is no 
question but the freezing and thaw- 
ing or the weathering of the stiff clay 
soils is beneficial, and that it sets 
free plant foods for use by the crops 
to be planted in the spring, but our 
open winters and heavy rainfall make 


it necessary that fall-plowed lands be 


sowed in some winter-growing cover 


crop if they lie so that washing is 
excessive. 


the livestock industry of the com- 
munity. 

The conditions which give promise 
of making a packing house a success 
are: 

1. Large capital, because it re- 
quires a large amount of money to 
build even a small packing house and 
still larger capital is required to op- 
erate a packing house successfully. 
A plant must be large enough so that 
it can be operated economically. If 
too small, the fixed charges of oper- 
ation make too large a cost on pro- 
duction. If we stop to consider that 
even 100 hogs a day, costing $15 each, 
make a daily cost for hogs of $1,500, 
and then remember that the cured 
pork products must be kept in pro- 
cess of curing and before they are 
sold for one to three months, we may 
get some idea of the money required 
to operate the smallest sort of a 
packing house. 

2. The supply of livestock must be 
ample during the entire year, or a 
large part of it, within a comparative- 
ly short distance of shipment. When 
too large a proportion of the live- 
stock used must be shipped too great 
distances, it is apparent that there is 


an economic loss, for the cured pro- 





for Boys” 
Everybody knows about Luther 


a@ national reputation. 


to do so. 





LUTHER BURBANK’S MESSAGE 


Strict Business Integrity and a Love of Your Work the First 
Essentials of Success, He Says in This Week’s “Success Talk 








Burbank, 
Whose achievements in breeding new types of plants and fruits have given him 


Asked to tell our Progressive Farmer boys the essentials 
to success, he sends us the following note: 


“Peat strict business integrity. 


requisite also. You can get to love your work by working at it 
intelligently and faithfully. Enthusiasm in your work prevents the 
work becoming burdensome and makes all kind of work easy. If you 
cannot love your work, better not undertake it unless you can learn 
My heart goes out to the young man and young woman 
who is just starting out in life and I would help them in any way I 
could by word or deed. But each one has to feel his own way along 
through life, being faithful to yourself and anything in your charge. 
If this does not bring success, then I do not know what success is.” 


the wonderful “plant wizard,” 


A love of your work is a first 








While it is necessary to plow under 
large quantities of vegetable matter 
a considerable time before seeding, to 
insure the best conditions for “the 
crop to follow, it is doubtful if this 
should be done until late winter on 
sandy lands or those subject to ex- 
cessive washing. 

Fall plowing has another advantage 
which is quite generally overlooked. 
It is the best means of destroying 
many insect enemies, especially those 
which live over winter in the soil in 
a dormant stage. This especially ap- 
plies to lands with large quantities 
of vegetable matter on the surface 
or to grass lands. 

We think fall plowing should be 
encouraged, but sandy lands or those 
which wash badly should be seeded 
to cover crops. The same are bene- 
cial to level clay lands, but are not so 


necessary to prevent washing and 
leaching. 





OUTLOOK FOR THE SMALL 
PACKING PLANT 


A Statement of tle Conditions Essen- 
tial to Success, Along With 
Reasons for Failures 

READER asks if we have had rea- 
son to change our opinion re- 
garding the advisability of buiiding 
small packing houses in the South. 
We have not. Under certain condi- 
tions a packing house has a reason- 
able chance to succeed, and wherever 
one succeeds it is a good thing for 
the investors and for the farmers of 
the community. On the other hand, 
unless these certain conditions exist, 

a packing house is pretty certain to 

fail, and when this occurs it is a bad 

thing, both for the investors and for 





Some 


ducts can be shipped at less cost than 
the live animals. 

3. Those managing the plant must 
not only know the packing business, 
but they must be good business men 
in the operation of the plant and the 
sale of the finished products. As a 
rule those financially interested must 
manage the plant, or know the busi- 
ness thoroughly, so as to see that the 
plant is efficiently managed. 

4. Freight rates on livestock and 
on the finished products must be 
favorable or such as enjoyed by com- 
petitors. 

There are many other conditions 
which contribute to the successful 
operation of packing plants, but 
those named are among the most 
important. 

Most small packing plants built by 
communities for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a market for livestock yet to 
be raised have failed. The reasons 
are numerous and more or less ap- 
parent on even a superficial consid- 
eration. This is particularly true of 
packing houses built in the South. 
Some of these causes of failure are: 

1. Too small plants, making over- 
head or fixed charges too great for 
economical operation. 

2. Insufficient operating capital, 
making competition with large pack- 
ers difficult and unprofitable. 

3. Too few animals within the dis- 
tance from which a packing plant 
can economically draw the greater 
part of its livestock. 

4. The absence of a competitive 
market. Most small packing plants, 
especially in the South, are located 
where competition in buying is ab- 
sent. Even if the prices paid for 
livestock is equal to that paid on 
other markets, less the greater cost of 


shipping to those other markets, it is 
difficult to maintain a steady supply 
of livestock at any point or on any 
market where there is a tack of com- 
petitive buying. Shippers and farm- 
ers often fail to receive as much for 
their stock as they expected, and 
when this occurs in the absence of 
competitive buying this lack of com- 
petition is believed to be the cause. 
The result is that the necessary sup- 
ply of livestock is difficult to obtain. 

One of the very few plants in the 
South, for which any claim of suc- 
cess is made, on a certain date paid 
only $5.75 a hundred for hogs, when 
they were selling for $8 to $8.15 on 
the Chicago market. Such a packing 
house should succeed in making mon- 
ey for its stockholders for a time, but 
it is not a success as a means of fur- 
nishing a market for the hogs raised 
in the community; and it is only a 
question of time until it must pay 
better prices or lose its supply of 
hogs; for $1 a hundred would have 
paid all the cost of shipping hogs 
from this’plant to a large competitive 
market. 

5. Those who put their money into 
these small packing houses do so 
from a purely community interest 
and neither know enough about the 
business to manage it themselves, 
nor to know when it is properly man- 
aged by others. 

6. Small towns in the South are 
likely to suffer from unfair or at least 
higher freight rates on livestock and 
their finished products. 

7. While the South furnishes a 
good market close at hand for the 
cheaper products, the higher-priced 
or better grade of products must be 
sold at a long distance from the plant 
and in competition with larger plants. 

These are a few of the conditions 
which operate against the successful 
running of small packing plants in the 
South. 

Now, we have not said anything 
against a successfully operated pack- 
ing plant. Such a plant will prove of 
great value to any community and 
aid in building up a livestock indus- 
try. But an unsuccessful plant will 
not do these things, but will leave 
matters much worse than if no plant 
had been built. 

The cold logic of facts makes the 
successful operation of a small pack- 
ing plant in the South, outside of the 
larger centers of trade, decidedly 
doubtful. 

Nor do we agree with the conten- 
tion that these plants are necessary 
to the successful development of the 
livestock industry. They are helpful 
when successful, but no part of the 
South is too far from markets al- 
ready established. Nearer markets 
would be better, but they are not ab- 
solutely necessary, nor is the absence 
of such nearer markets a bar to suc- 
cessful stock raising. 

In those communities where pack- 
ing houses have been built and failed, 
if one-half the money lost in these 
unsuccessful ventures had been de- 
voted to organizing shipping clubs, 
or local buying and shipping to mar- 
kets already established, the results 
would have been infinitely better for 
the development of the livestock in- 
dustry.» Again, we want to see a 
packing house in every town where 
it can be successfully operated, but 
we don’t want to our good people to 
put their hard-earned and none too 
plentiful dollars into a losing enter- 
prise. Unless the conditions we have 
outlined as necessary to the success- 
ful operation of a packing plant are 
positively known to exist, we advise 
our readers to put their money and 
energies into organizing for ship- 
ping, until the livestock becomes suf- 
ficient to justify a packing house, and 
then those who know the business 


will be prompt to build and operate 
such a packing plant. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















The Autumn Flower Garden 

F YOU want flowers from hya- 

cinths, narcissus, tulips, ete., the 
fall is the time they must be planted. 
The various bulbs are generally im- 
ported, but many of them can be 
grown just as well in this country. I 
have tulip, hyacinth and narcissus 
bulbs of my own growth that are as 
fine as any imported ones. In fact, I 
have never seen larger tulip bulbs 
than I grew last winter and dug this 
spring, and my hyacinths look just as 
good as the Dutch. 

* Ok Ox 

I am now getting these bulbs in the 
ground. A good plan in planting a 
bed of bulbs is to shave off the soil 
three inches deep and set the bulbs 
just as you want them to grow, and 
then return the soil and rake smooth. 
Then cover the bed well with stable 
manure as a winter mulch and rake 
off the rough refuse in the spring as 
the bulbs shoot above ground. 

x ok Ox ° 


September and October are the best 
months in which to plant these flow- 
ering bulbs, with the exception of 
the White Roman hyacinths and the 
Paper White narcissus. These have 
gotten a reputation for tenderness, 
because if planted early they start 
to grow at once and will get hurt 
when the cold comes. But if they 
are kept till the soil gets cold they 
will remain dormant till February 
and then come on and bloom nicely. 

* 

Sow seed now of the Phlox Drum- 
mondii. The little plants will winter 
very weil and bloom earlier and more 
abundantly than when the seed are 
sowed in the late spring. 

* * 


If you have the fine large flowcred 
cannas you can save the seed and 
sow them this fall and they will grow 
well in the spring, or if not sowed 
this fall, put them in a box of damp 
sand and bury the box outdoors till 
spring. If kept dry all winter the 
seed will have to be filed and and 
soaked several days, and even then 
will be slow in growing. 

x Ok O* 

To save seed of dahlias, cut the 
head after the flowers fall and spread 
them out to dry and then you can 
rub out the seed and sow them in 
early spring and they will bloom the 
same season and you may get some 
very fine ones. 

* Ok Ok 

To save China aster seed, let the 
flowers get well withered on the 
plants and then pull and dry them 
and you can rub out the seed at your 
leisure. The double zinnias are treat- 
ed in the same way. 

* * 

While the dahlia roots will usually 
winter well in all the warmer sec- 
tions outside the mountains if the 
tops are cut off when the frost kills 
them and the roots are well covered 
with rough manure, it is better to 
take them up and put them in heaps 
and cover with pine straw and earth 
like sweet potatoes. If left where 
they grew there will be a mass of 
shoots in the spring, and it is better 
to lift them and divide them in the 
spring with a shoot to each root. 

* Ok Ok 

Caanas too will keep where they 
grew when well covered with pine 
straw and the dead tops, but these 
too get in such a thick mass that it is 
better to lift them and bury like the 
dahlias so that they can be cut in 
pieces for planting in the spring. It 
is better to bury both of these out- 
doors rather than put them in a cel- 
lar where they are apt to dry up. 

* 


We make a succession of crops in 
the flower garden just as in the vege- 
table garden, for the fall-planted 


bulbs go into the beds that have 
grown China asters in summer and 
early fall or in the beds where the 
everblooming begonias have been 
making this gay all summer. This 
class of begonias is never out of 
bloom summer or winter, for they 
can be potted in the fall for house 
blooming and planted out in the 
spring and they will bloom all sum- 
mer. I have a bed of the scarlet 
flowering sort, Vernon, with white 
ones around the edge. They have 
been covered with blooms all sum- 
mer, and as I write they are still as 
gay as ever. The leaves of the Ver- 
non turn a brilliant bronzy red out- 
doors, but are green in the house. [ 
save seed from them and grow them 
very rapidly. The seeds are as fine 
as dust, and are sowed on the surface 
of some soil in a box in early spring 
in the house, and a pane of glass laid 
over the box to retain the moisture, 
and they soon grow and can be pot- 
ted when large enough into small 


ing or harrowing. If either is done 
I would prefer the spike harrow to 
the disk. I have not grown the 
Abruzzi rye, but from all reports it 
seems to be very much better than 
our common rye. If you do not sow 
this variety the Southern-grown seed 
will be better than Northern-grown. 
You can pasture the rye in winter 
when the soil is fit for stock to go 
on it, but in South Carolina I would 
take the stock off early in March if 
I want to get the grain. The Abruzzi 
rye is sowed the same as any other. 





Fertilizing Strawberries 


“YT HAVE 50 acres in strawberries 
would like to know the best fer- 
tilizer to use. I can get an article 
6-8-1 for $32 a ton; raw ground bone, 
14 per cent phosphoric acid, for $30; 
and cottonseed meal for $35 a ton. 
Sixteen per cent acid phosphate 
costs $14a ton. Which will be best?” 
The first named has an excess of 
nitrogen for strawberries, and an ex- 
cess of nitrogen is apt to make the 
fruit soft for shipping. The cheapest 
fertilizer you can make will be equal 
parts of cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate. This will run a little over 
3-8-1 and will cost at the figures you 





not needed. 


of robberies and destruction by fire. 





START A BANK ACCOUNT THIS FALL 





OW is a good time to put your money in a bank. 
dollars to carry over to next year, or to keep for a rainy day, it is safer and 
better to put it in a bank and check on it when needed. This method of pay- 
ing accounts is more business-like and safer. 
have your money in a bank you are not so apt to spend it for something really 
If you pay your bills by check there can be no dispute about 
whether they are paid or not, as the old check will be returned to you by the 
bank and serves as a receipt about which there can be no dispute. It isa good 
rule to adopt to pay all accounts of a dollar or more by check. 

When you open an account with a bank the desire to keep something in the 
bank to your credit will grow and when you are tempted to spend the last dol- 
lar for something that can be done without you will hesitate because you will 
not want to spend your last “rainy-day dollar” and you will find yourself accu- 
mulating something that will cause you to sleep sounder without having dreams 
Try it.—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 


If you have only a few 


It promotes economy. If you 








pots for setting out when the weather 
is warm. 
oa 

The scarlet geraniums that are so 
popular in the North for summer 
beds are useless in the South and 
only fit for pot culture except in the 
cool mountain valleys where I have 
seen them do as well as in the North. 
At this time I make cuttings of the 
geraniums of the tips of the shoots 
about three inches long and at once 
pot them in two and one-half-inch 
pots and keep them well watered and 
they all grow. 





A Bermuda Lawn 


‘‘T HAVE a lawn heavily 

with Bermuda grass, which is 
brown in winter. Is there any grass 
I can sow that will keep green in 
winter?” 

Disk the Bermuda over and sow 
thickly now with the Italian rye 
grass, and then roll the sod back. 
The disking will not hurt the Ber- 
muda, but will be more apt to im- 
prove it. The Italian rye grass will 
make the winter lawn green, and die 
out in summer. 


sodded 





More Rye Queries 


**F WISH to sow some rye about the 

first of October, and will disk it 
in. Can I graze this rye till April, 
and then have it make seed? Would 
you advise Southernu-grown rye or 
Abruzzi? Is disking better than har- 
rowing in? Do you sow the same 
quantity of the Abruzzi rye as of 
other sorts?” 

The best way to put in the rye is 
to get the land in good order and 
then put it in with a wheat drill set 
to sow five pecks an acre. This will 
give a far better and more uniform 
growth than broadcasting and disk- 


give $24.20 per ton, and you can afford 
to use it more liberally than the $32 
article, and I believe it will be just 
as good. 





Wheat and Rye 


ss ILL wheat and Abruzzi rye mix 

if sowed near each other? I 
want to sow wheat and rye in the 
same field, and wish to save the rye 
for seed.” 

No, there is not the slightest dan- 
ger that they will mix or cross. Even 
if they were likely to cross, it could 
hardly take place, because the bloom 
of the rye is over before the wheat 
blooms, and rye sowed among wheat 
will still be rye and nothing else. 





Scuppernongs Failing 
“T HAVE five old Scuppernong vines 
which do not bear as they used 
to do, though they are vigorous. The 
vines are in a row about 25 feet wide 
and 100 feet long on sloping ground 
from No. 1 to No. 5. No. 1 was full 
of grapes, and is close to some old 
Concord vines. The vines have not 
beer pruned and have a great deal of 
déad wood. I weuld like to know 
what is necessary to be done, as I 

would like to do it this fall.” 

As I have often said in these col- 
umns the Scuppernong very common- 
ly makes imperfect flowers, deficient 
in anthers and pollen. If these vines 
formerly bore well it was perhaps 
because there were some wild musca- 
dines not far away, which have been 
cleaned out. The best thing to do 
will be to get wild barren muscadine 
plants and set them near the Scup- 
pernongs. Possibly the pollen from 
the Concord vines may have helped 
No. 1, but this is hardly likely, for the 
Concord bloom will generally be over 
by the time the Scuppernong blos- 
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soms are ready for pollen. Still in 
this case it looks as though they had 
some influence. The vines should be 
pruned, taking out the dead wood and 
the old stunted wood and preserving 
the one and two-year canes. This can 
be best done in November, as prun- 
ing on the Scuppernong done in No- 
vember will cause less bleeding than 
at any other time. 





Garden Irrigation 

si HAT system of 

you use? What was the cost 

of the pipe? How much afea does 

the pipe water? How do you get the 

water pressure? Do you find it sat- 
isfactory?” 

I have the Skinner system over part 
of my garden and intend to extend it 
over the whole. My present pipe is 
but 50 feet long. It waters an area 
50 feet square. That is, it runs in the 
center of the garden, elevated on 
standing pipes, with ball bearings at 
top, and the garden is 50 feet wide. 
I can throw the water farther, but it 
waters easily 25 feet each way. This 
piece cost me $11.50 at the factory, 
and the upright pipes on which it 
rests I bought here out of a scrap 
pile at a plumbing shop, and paid a 
man a dollar to set it up. I run it 
through a hose attached to my out- 
side hydrant with the city pressure. 
It can be run from an elevated tank 
filled by a gasoline engine or wind- 
mill. It is perfectly satisfactory, as 
the water falls like a gentle shower 
~ does not pack the soil as a hose 
will. 


irrigation do 





Starting an Asparagus Bed 
‘“DLEASE write me directions for 

starting an asparagus bed in my 
garden.” 

I have given directions for this in 
The Progressive Farmer more than 
once, but will repeat. Start as early 
in spring as the soil can be worked. 
Make trenches four feet apart and 15 
inches deep. Fill half full of old fine 
rotten manure. Cover with two inches 
of soil and sow the seed thinly in a 
row and cover. Then as the plants 
grow and get a few-inches high, thin 
them to two feet apart in the rows, 
and work the soil to them as they 
grow till level. Cultivate clean all 
summer and apply twice side-dres- 
sings of nitrate of soda at rate of 150 
pounds an acre to push a strong 
growth. In the late fall mow off the 
tops and cover the whole bed thickly 
with manure to be dug in in the spring, 
Then repeat the summer cultivation, 
and the next year you can get a good 


cutting and a year sooner than if you 
bought and planted the roots. Ma- 
nure every fall, and after cutting 


stops in summer, which should be by 
the middle of June, fertilize and cul- 
tivate well to get a strong growth of 
crowns for the next season. 





Making a Hog Pasture 
ROM southeast North Carolina: “I 
have been advised to sow the fol- 
lowing for a hog pasture, and would 
like to know what you think of it: 
Orchard grass, 6 pounds. 
Red top, 8 pounds, 


Meadow fescue, 10 pounds. 
Red clover, 6 pounds. 
Alsike clover, 10 pounds. 


I would leave out the orchard grass 
and the red clover as not suitable to 
your black swamp soil and would 
make the mixture: 

Red top, 10 pounds. 
Tall meadow fescue, 5 pounds. 


Tall meadow oats grass, 10 pounds, 
Alsike clover, 8 pounds. 


Sow the grass seed and then sow 
the clover seed, then brush all in with 
a smoothing harrow. A good dress- 
ing of lime well harrowed in before 
sowing will help. 








The Progressive Farmer says: “Just as 
the Bible hould be the first book in every 
home, so the dictionary should always be 
the second.” That is the truth, and it 
should be in handy form too. People often 
take the 


t risk of spelling a word they are 
doubtful about rather than lift a Webster's 
unabridged. Always give the dictionary the 
benefit of the doubt.—Charity and Children, 





If you have neighbors who do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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LAYING OUT, PLANTING AND CARING FOR THE HOME 
ORCHARD 





No Farm Home Should Be Without an Abundance of Fruit—Lo- 
cating the Orchard—Cultivate, Prune and Spray—A List of Varie- 


ties to Plant for Fruit All Season 





By F. J. Crider 


HE opinion prevails that high- 
class fruit cannot be produced 
in some localities. We exclaim 
when we see beautiful packages of 
fruit shipped in from a distance, fail- 
ing to realize that in every locality 
there is one, two, or more fruits that 
may be grown to perfection; and even 
though every fruit will not do its best 
in a particular locality, practically 
every kind will do sufficiently well to 
be grown for home use. Let us, there- 
fore, abandon this false idea that we 
cannot grow good fruit and resolve to 
have an orchard, one that will include 
all the leading fruits with varieties 
ripening in succession, and one that 
is kept in such good condition as to 
furnish an example to our neighbors. 


Consult Your Experiment Station 
About the Best Varieties 


N IMPORTANT feature in the es- 

tablishment of an orchard is to 
start it properly. Before purchasing 
fruit trees, one should know that they 
are first-class and that the varié- 
ties are dependable. This information 
should, of course, be secured from a 
reliable source, such as our agricul- 
tural colleges, and experiment sta- 
tions. It is never wise to accept the 
apparently well-meaning advice of 
the tree agent. 

Provided the soil is well drained, it 
matters little in the case of home 
fruit-growing whether the orchard is 
situated on a hillside or on the level. 
It is important, however, that it be 
located to itself, remaining a distinct 
feature of the farm. It may not be 
unwise sometimes to plant field crops 
in the orchard, but never should an 
orchard be set on land that is to be 
devoted to standard field crops. The 
welfare of the trees demands that 
they receive at all times first consid- 
eration. 

In setting out an orchard, plant the 
trees in large, deep holes and place 
them far enough apart to have room 
for proper development. A tree can- 
not get a good start if the roots are 
crumpled into a small space, nor can 
it continue in proper growth if there 
is too little distance between the 
trees. In addition to being properly 
planted, a tree must be watched over 
from year to year with the same care- 
ful attention that is given the most 
paying field crop. 


Cultivate, Prune and Spray 


N ESSENTIAL requirement in the 

care of the orchard is that it be 
properly cultivated. During fall it 
should be plowed and a winter cover 
crop sowed, preferably clover or 
vetch. This must be turned under in 
the early spring before it reaches ma- 
turity, fertilizer applied if needed, and 
thorough surface cultivation contin- 
ued during summer. A good rule to 
follow in this case is to cultivate or 
harrow the orchard as often and as 
thoroughly as cotton is cultivated. 
Crops may be grown between the 
rows of trees during summer provid- 
ed they are low-growing and of such 
a nature as to require intensive cul- 
ture, as Irish potatoes, peanuts or to- 
matoes. In fact, it is often possible to 
produce enough in this way to more 
than cover the expense of caring for 
the trees until they come into bearing. 
It is never advisable, however, to 
maintain a broadcast crop of any sort 
in the orchard at this season, for in 
maturing it robs the trees of so much 
moisture as to check seriously their 
growth. After the orchard comes 
into bearing no crops except winter 
covers should be planted between the 
rows, as the trees then need all the 
space. 

Pruning and spraying are other 
very necessary features in the proper 
care of the orchard. Pruning should 

‘not be done spasmodically, removing 


a large quantity of wood at one time 
and waiting until the trées become 
thick before pruning again, but one 
should follow the rule of pruning 
lightly and regularly every year. In 
spraying, the main points to keep in 
mind is that the work, to be effective, 
must be done thoroughly and at the 
proper time. Careless, untimely spray- 
ing is worse than not spraying at all. 

The season is near for transplant- 
ing fruit trees, and those who have 
not a good home orchard should lose 
no time in getting one under way. 
Set aside an acre or more of your 
best land conveniently situated to be 
used exclusively for orchard pur- 
.poses. Determine the number of trees 
to be planted and the varieties neces- 
sary for a succession of fruit; then 
place your order for trees with a re- 
liable nursery. 


Some Good Varieties to Plant 


F GOOD trees of desirable varie- 
ties are selected, set out, and cared 
for properly, one can be assured of a 


the old adage, “An apple a day keeps 
the doctor away,” applies with equal 
force to the use of all other fresh 
fruits. 


We shall give below a list of fruits 
with a few desirable varieties of each 
that ripen in succession. These va- 
rieties may not in all cases be best 
for every locality, but in a general 
way they are adaptable to all sec- 
tions of the South. 


Apple (Coastal and Sand Hill Region): 
Summer—Horse, Early Harvest, Red June. 
Fall—Magnum Bonum, Buckingham. Winter 
—Shockley, Yates, Terry, Winesap. 

Apple (Piedmont and Mountain Region) 
—Summer—Yellow Transparent, Horse, Ear- 
ly Harvest, Summer Pearmain, Fall—Deli- 
cious, Grimes, Virginia Beauty, Kinnard. 
Winter--Stayman Winesap, York, Red Lim- 
bertwig, Mammoth Black Twig. 

Pear—Seckel, Smith, Kieffer, Magnolia. 

Quince—Champion. 

Peach—Mayflower, Greensboro, Carman, 
Mamie Ross, Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Sal- 


way, Matthew, Bilyeu, Stinson’s October. 

Plum—Climax, Shiro, Burbank, October 
Purple. 

Cherry—Montmorency (sour), Early Rich- 
mond (sour), Black Tartarian (sweet), Na- 
jolean (sweet), 

Apricot—Moorepark. 

Japanese Persimmon—Tanenashi, Okame, 
Hiyakume, 

Fig—Celestial, Brown Turkey. 

Currant—Red Dutch, Victoria. 

Gooseberry—H oughton, 

Pecan—Stuart, Schley, Van Deman, Suc- 
cess, Frotscher, Moneymaker, 

Bunch Grape—Moore’s Early, Brighton, 
Delaware, Concord, Niagara, Empire State, 
Catawba. 

Muscadine Grape—Seuppernong, Misch, 
Thomas, Flowers. 

Blackberry—Early Harvest, Snyder. 

Raspberry—(Black Cap)—Gregg, Palmer, 


Raspberry (Red)—Cuthbert. 
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SPRAYING PEACH TREES TO CONTROL SAN JOSE SCALE 


Unless you can spray, prune and cultivate, 


rich harvest. Beginning with straw- 
berries and dewberries in the early 
spring and continuing with other 
fruits until late winter when apples 
and pears should still be in storage, 
one should be able to enjoy fresh 
fruit practically throughout the year, 
adding to one’s household much 
pleasure, health, and happiness. When 
fresh fruit becomes so abundant in 
our homes as to be seen on every 
table every day in the year, there 
will be less need of physicians, for 


you may expect your peaches to be a failure 


Dewberry—<Austin, Lucretia. 

Strawberry—Early Ozark 
Thompson (midseason), 
son), Gandy (late). 


(early), Lady 
Klondyke (midsea- 





Autumn Trees! 


But yesterday a world of haze, 

Today, a glory of color and light. 
Like golden voices shouting praise 

The bright trees flame along the height. 
Who would have 
through, 

Each separate tree of all the choir, 
Lifting its green against the blue, 

Held at its heart such flame and fire? 

—Richard Watson Gilder, 


thought the summer 





some apples, good an’ sound. 
Jim. 


can swim. 
years, my son! 


got the grit to see it through.” 
by jings! 
apples now is fun. 


growed on twigs. 
by a steady fight. 


out like me an’ Jim.—H. 





WHAT ME AN’ JIM DID 


de jest about five years ago; Jim Green an’ me was at the 





sto’—the one that’s run by Old Man Simn, right on the road 
not far from Jim—an’ as we nosed an’ looked around, we spied 
“Now what’s the price of these?” says 
“They’re two for five,” says Old Man Simm. 
an’ pulled his beard, an’ looked as if he’s kinder skeered—he didn’t 
need no fruit, he guessed, ’cause with much money he wa’n’t blessed. 

This set our heads to workin’ though, an’ I said this when I rose 
to go: “Somebody growed them apples, Jim, as sure as fish and ducks 
They didn’t grow that way for fun, not in a thousand 
Then if some guy did grow ’em, Jim, we’re jest as 
good and smart as him—an’ what he done, we sure can do if we’ve 


Well sir, we got some saws an’ things, an’ perked our orchards up, 
We read some books on how to spray; 
orchard stuff each day; this put our troubles on the run, an’ growin’ 
We furnish Old Man Simm’s store an’ jest about 
a dozen more with apples, peaches, pears an’ figs, the finest ever 
The things we did ain’t out of sight; we won out 
So if you want good fruit to eat, the kind that’s 
juicy, big an’ sweet—w’y, go to work, work with a vim, an’ you'll win 


Jim give a start 


we read some 
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FIGS AND MUSCADINES FOR 
HOME USE 


The South Is the Only Part of the 
Country Where These Grow—Why 
Not Make Use of Them? 


HERE are two fruits on which the 

South has a monopoly that are 
almost ideal for home plantings: the 
fig and the Muscadine grape. Neither 
of these fruits are much found in the 
market in a fresh state because they 
are both too tender to ship with our 
usual shipping facilities. This frailty, 
however, does not detract from their 
value as a fruit for domestic use and 
the home market. There are no oth- 
er fruits in our whole horticultural 
catalog that will stand as much neg- 
lect and yet produce such unfailing 
and abundant crops of delicious fruit. 
It is hard to find better fruits, either 
fresh or preserved. 

Figs and grapes are both easy to 
propagate. Any boy or girl can start 
all the plants needed about a home. 
With the grapes, all one has to do is 
to cover a few canes with earth in 
summer. By next spring roots will 
be starting from every joint. Cut the 
cane between the nodes or joints. 
New vines with excellent root sys- 
tems can also be made from setting 
cuttings of the mature wood in the 
fall in a moist place. 

Figs are also started from cuttings: 
nothing is easier to propagate than 
these. Cuttings of the mature wood 
may be made in the fall and if set in 
sand or moist soil will be calloused 
in spring and ready for setting out. 
Make the cuttings about a foot long, 
being careful to cut at the joints so 
as not to expose the pith. The cut- 
tings should be soiled at least nine 
inches deep. Any of them not found 
calloused in spring should be thrown 
away fer they will not root. 


Both figs and grapes are early pro- 
ducers. I have had figs produced on 
the little plant the first year they 
were set, and the second season there 
will be figs for use. In the upper 
South figs are best grown as a bush, 
rather than a tree, for it will more 
readily reproduce itself if frozen back 
in severe winters. 

The best location for fig bushes is 
in a rich garden or in sheltered corn- 
ers about buildings. Unlike most 
fruits, the fig does better if not culti- 
vated. Its roots are fine and fibrous 
and feed near the surface and cannot 
bear to be torn up by the plow or 
cultivator. The best results with figs 
are obtained where mulch or coarse 
litter is thrown about the roots to 
hold moisture. Old fertilizer sacks 
make an excellent mulch. 


The best varieties for home use 
are Celestial and Brown Turkey. The 
Celestial is sometimes known as the 
“little blue fig’, and is good for pre- 
serving. 

Muscadine grapes are also early 
producers. I have had a few grapes 
on them the second season from 
planting. From that time on they 
will produce increasing crops. All 
the standard varieties of muscadine 
grapes are self-sterile and need to be 
pollinated from male vines if they are 
to produce heavy crops. There 
should be a male vine to every eight 
or ten fruiting vines. This is much 
more satisfactory than depending 
upon the male Bullace vines in neigh- 
bering woods. 

The following varieties of Musca- 
dines will give a succession of fruit 
from late“Summer to frost, a period 
of about six weeks; 

Scupperneng—The old standard. 

James—Black, good branches, héavy pro- 


ry 


ducer. : 
Thomas—Purple, very sweet, shatters eas- 
gg: SE very large, good quality. 
Flowers—Black, small, late, good branches, 
With these varieties of figs and 
grapes one may be assured of an 
abundant supply of fresh fruit for 
the table and a surprlus for canning 
and the home market. 
W. N. HUTT, 
State Horticulturist. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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HOW TO HAVE A GOOD HOME ORCHARD 


Locate the Orchard Near the House, Don’t Buy From Peddlers, and 


Plant for 


a Succession—Some Varieties That Are Good 





By C. J. Hayden 


RCHARDS should be located with 
especial reference to the home 
grounds. As a matter of fact, an 

orchard should add to the attractive- 
ness of the surroundings. Fruit trees 
should never be planted promiscu- 
ously about the dwelling,—that is ap- 
pies, peaches, and plums. The pecan 
is an admirable tree, both for shade 
and the production of good fruit. A 
few of these may be planted about the 
place. Locate the orchard to the rear 
or one side of the house, and have the 
trees in perfectly straight rows. Such 
an arrangement will facilitate cultiva- 
tion and other orchard operations. 
The following are recommended plant- 
ing distances: 





Peaches 2. ccccccscccccvsccves - 20X20 
PIUMS ..cccccccccccccccccscs 18X18 
ADPIES ccccccccecccccccccces 35X35 
Pears ..ccccccccccccccccccccs 28X28 
Pecans .... seoecccoscscece SOS 
Figs ..ccccccccccccccccceeee 15X15 
Cherries ..ccccccccccccscccose 18x18 


These distances are not absolute, 
but under average conditions will be 
found satisfactory. Ordinarily, the 
type of soil, the available space, and 
the varieties grown will determine the 
planting distances. 

The size of the home orchard will be 
determined by the needs of the indi- 
vidual families. One acre, when pro- 
perly laid off, and a good selection of 
varieties made and the orchard well 
cared for, should supply the needs of 
the average household. 


Don’t Buy From the Tree Peddler 


a PURCHASING trees deal only 
with reputable nurserymen, and 
eliminate the tree peddler as far as 
possible. Choose those varieties that 
are best suited to your loeal condi- 
tions. Order the stock early, and have 
it shipped when the ground is prepar- 
ed and you are ready to plant. As a 
rule, it makes very little difference 
when the trees are put out, provided 
they are properly handled and well 
matured stock is secured. When trees 
arrive, don’t leave them in the express 
office for any length of time. Remove 
and heel-in if you are not prepared to 
put them out. If, on the other hand, 
the trees have dried out, bury in moist 
soil or submerge in water. 

In ordering trees, demand that one- 
year-old stock be sent, and accept no 
“just as good” varieties. This is espec- 
ially true in regard to peaches, apples, 
and plums. Trees two years old and 
older have had their heads formed in 
the nursery row, and they are more 
difficult to transplant. The common 
notion that fruit will be secyred 
quicker has been exploded, and it is 
common knowledge that one-year-old 
stuff gives the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

First-class nursery stock should be 
free from all disease and insect pests, 
should possess a well developed root 
system, and should be straight and 
comely, and should come true to name. 
Accept only budded or grafted trees. 
Fruits will not come true from seed, 
hence the necessity of grafting all 
standard varieties. 

Varieties are numerous, and no set 
of varieties will do well under varying 
conditions. Therefore, it is well for 
those contemplating the setting of a 
new orchard to find out just what va- 
rieties are suited to the conditions at 
hand and order these. Novelties may 
be tried out on a small scale, before 
making any extensive plantings. 


Plant for.a Succession 


ELECT for a succession.. For an ex- 

ample the following. varieties of 
peaches,—Mayflower, Carman, Hiley, 
Greensboro, Belle, and Elberta,—will 
give a ripening period of practically 
six weeks. This list may be easily sup- 
plemented by numerous other excel- 
lent varieties for home use. 

In selecting apples, choose from the 
summer, fall, and winter varieties. A 
number of good ones may be secured 
from the following list which will be 


found adapted to various sections of 
the South: Red June, Red Astrachan, 
Horse, Buckingham, Bonum, Shockley, 
Delicious, Yates, Stayman, Grimes, 
Winesap, Royal Limbertwig, Red Lim- 
bertwig, Mammoth Black Twig, and 
others of merit. 

The fire blight has practically de- 
stroyed the possibility of pear grow- 
ing. There are several varieties which 
exhibit to some extent an immunity to 
this dread disease. The Kieffer, Gar- 
ber, and Seckel are three of the best 
varieties for trial under the present 
conditions. This may be accomplished 
in part by keeping the trees in sod, 
and giving them a moderate pruning 
each season. 


following will thrive best in the Pied- 
mont and Coastal regions. In the 
Mountainous sections, practically ail 
varieties will do well. Moore’s Early, 
an excellent black variety; Concord, 
an old favorite black variety; Dela- 
ware, one of the best red varieties, 
very small and of good flavor; Lutie 
and Catawba, two other good red va- 
rieties; and, Herbemont, a late, small, 
black grape of vigorous growth. 

A perfect pecan, according to S. H. 
James, of Louisiana, is “a variety that 
ripens early; a precocious and heavy 
annual bearer; a vigorous and healthy 
growing tree, bearing nuts of suffi- 
cient size and flavor to sell well on the 
market.”. All varieties are not perfect, 
and their adaptability is wide and var- 
ied; therefore select varieties with 
particular reference to the climatic 
and soil conditions. The Stuart is a 
cosmopolitan variety and will do well 
under varying conditions. The Schley 




















BELOW—PLANTING BOARD; ABOVE—SAME IN USE 


Ordinarily plums are not a great 
success. The trees are short-lived, 
and a number of varieties are such 
early bloomers that the crop is de- 


is a high quality nut, and one that is 
deservingly popular. Other good va- 
rieties are Frotscher, Pabst, Success, 
and Van Deman. 




















GOOD TYPES OF PRUNING TOOLS 


stroyed practically every year. This is 
true of the Japanese varieties, such as 
the Abundance, Wickson, etc. The Cli- 
max is an excellent variety and should 
be planted more extensively. The Wild 
Goose, Milton, and Red June are other 
recommended varieties. 


Figs will thrive well in the Coastal 
region, and in the lower half of the 
Piedmont Plateau, provided ° winter 
protection is afforded. There are a 
number of good varieties, of which the 
Prown Turkey and the Celeste are the 
best. 

Grapes should be grown more ex- 
tensively. The Muscadines are found 
on practically every farm, but gener- 
ally only one variety. The “bunch” 
grapes, while not especially adapted to 
ail parts of the South, will thrive fairly 
well and produce excellent crops. The 
great handicap to the culture of such 
varieties is the susceptibility to the 
black rot, which demands constant 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

The Muscadines may be classified 
according to color, as follows: White 
—Scuppernong; Black—James, Misch, 
Hopkins, Flowers, Smith; Red—La- 
tham, Thomas. 

Varieties of the summer or “bunch” 
grapes are more numerous, and the 





PEACHES IN THE MOUNTAIN RE- 
GIONS OF THE SOUTH 





They Grow Best on Open, Sandy Land 
and on the Uplands 


HE peach is usually considered 

one of the tenderest of all our 
fruits. It has for that reason become 
a sort of horticultural barometer with 
growers. If the peach tree comes 
through cold spells all right every oth- 
er kind of fruit is considered safe. Ev- 


ery spring the local papers all over the 


country judge fruit prospects by the 
condition of the peach bloom. 

On account of their tenderness to 
cold, peach trees should not be planted 
in low situations where cold air can 
settle about them from higher eleva- 
tions. If set on elevated or sloping 
lands there will be a natural drainage 
of cold air away from the trees. For 
this reason it has been found that the 
elevated and rolling Piedmont region 
along the Alleghany and Blue Ridge 
mountains in the South is a very fav- 
ored section for commercial peach 
growing. In the last few years the 
tendency in commercial peach grow- 
ing, especially on a large scale, has 
been southward and upward. On ac- 


TAl= PE StTNRISSIVE FARMER 
count of its fine 


ibrous root system, 
the peach tre: 


inakes its largest 
growth on light or sandy soils. The 
sandy lands, however, are usually 
found not in the elevated regions 
that afford the best air drainage and 


thereiore the gr 





i eatest immunity from 
frost, but at the lower altitudes where 
they have been deposited by water. 
In favorable years the lower sandy 
country wii give the best growth of 


tree and fruit, but on the level coun- 
try so many peach crops are lost by 
late frosts and freezes in spring that 
the business has become too risky to 
be profitable. For this reason com- 
mercial peach growing has been grad- 
vaily moving from the lower sandy 
lands to the heavier loams and clays 
ef the Piedmont and mountains. Also, 
a general survey of the commercial 
peach regions of the United States 
will show that in the last decade the 
movement has been from the plains to 
the mountains. 

It used to be considered that a peach 
tree would grow in a clay soil only by 
sufferance and that to adapt it to such 
soils it must be grafted not on its own 
roots but on plum stock. In the exo- 
dus of the peach tree in the last few 
years to higher altitudes it has many 
times been proved in commercial or- 
chards that the peach on peach roots 
will grow and produce well on elc- 
vated clay land. The trees do not on 
the average grow to he as large in the 
clays as they do on lighter soils, but 
they are more regular in cropping, 
bear heavily and the fruit is of good 
color and quality. 

There has in the last few years been 
an almost complete change of base in 
commercial peach culture. If one has 
occasion to visit the older peach- 
growing sections and then take a trip 
through the Piedmont and mountain 
section of the Blue Ridge and Alle- 
ghanys, he will see that the peach- 
growing industry has moved bodily 
from the plains to higher altitudes. 
On Easter Sunday it was my pleasure 
to take a trip over the Southern Rail- 
way from Greensboro, N. C., to Atlan- 
ta, Ga. All along the line the peach 
trees could be seen in the glory of fili 
bloom. Scattering trees and orchards 
could be seen in the more level coun- 
try, but as we got up into the higher 
Piedmont country they became more 
numerous. At Cornelia and Mt. Airy 
Georgia, the train traveted for mi 
through almost continuous ‘peach o 
chards. The hillsides and slopes seen 
ed to be one continuous pink mantle 
of bloom. No Easter Sunday millinery 
parade in the most fashionable cen- 
ters could rival it in beauty. More 
beautiful still, especially to the grow- 
ers, will be the ruddy beauty of the 
fruit in early July when it is blushing 
red for market. , 

It is remarkable how rapidly the red 
clay hills of the Piedmont country are 
becoming clothed in peach orchards. 
The natural forests of the mountain 
slopes are being replaced by forests 
of fruit trees. Many apple orchards 
are being planted with peach trees as 
fillers. The peach tree is an ideal filler 
because it does not take much roon 
and it bears carly and gives a profi 
for the use of the land before the ap- 
ple trees need the ground. Many or- 
chardists place their peach orchards 
on their highest lands so that they get 
the maximum protection from cold by 
the air drainage. On these high loca- 
tions the peaches are of very bright 
color and fine quality. From the pres- 
ent rapid planting of peach orchards 
along the slopes and foothills of the 
southern Appalachain mountains, it 
looks as if this will soon be the fore- 
most peach growing section of the 
United States. W.N. HUTT, 
State Horticulturist. 
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Absolute knowledge have I none; 

But my aunt’s charwor 1's sister’s son 
Heard a policeman, on his beat, 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street 
That he has a son, who has a friend 


Who knows when the war is going to end. 
—The* Near East. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new sul scriber, 
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How to Make a Success of the Home Orchard 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 





MAKING AN OLD ORCHARD 
PROFITABLE 


Pruning, Spraying and Fighting Bor- 
ers Made It Pay Well—First Prize 
Letter 


Y EXPERIENCE has clearly de- 

monstrated that a little careful 
work applied at the right time and in 
the proper way will make an old or- 
chard profitable for several years. 
The orchard on our place was in a 
rather decrepit condition, but know- 
ing the value of fruit in many ways, 
we decided to try the reclamation 
project. 

Having taken possession in Novem- 
ber we could not do the usual early 
fall pruning, but having had some 
experience along the line, we knew 
that fruit trees can be successfully 
pruned any time while dormant. We 
were advised to let the orchard se- 
verely alone until spring. We knew 
our business, however, and in Decem- 
ber we began the rehabilitation of 
those old trees and carried it through 


with such success that they have 
been bearing abundantly since. 
The orchard had originally con- 


tained five acres, but neglect had re- 
duced the number of trees to 40—25 
peach, 6 plum, 4 pear and 5 apple. A 
careful examination disclosed a few 
hollow trees, and here and there were 
patches of scaly and moldy growth, 
all of which were signs that evil 
forces were at work, and that a gen- 
eral overhauling was badly needed. 
The main growth was large and fairly 
well proportioned, but suckers and 
water sprouts were running riot, mak- 
ing a veritable thicket around each 
tree, and many of the trees had holes 
caused by limbs being broken off by 
the wind or carelessness when gath- 
ering the fruit. 

The orchard had been neglected so 
long that a drastic onslaught seemed 
the only way, but enough practical 
information had been gained from 
experience to prevent such a foolish 
proceeding and prompt a conserva- 
tive and gradual pruning. If trees 
that have been neglected for several 
years are ruthlessly cut back, they 
will devote all their energies for the 
next few seasons to growing new 
wood instead of fruit. 

Winter work was confined to re- 
moving suckers and dead wood, heal- 
ing neglected wounds and checking 
decay in hollow places. All loose ma- 
terial collected in hollow places was 
removed and when holes had been 
given a thorough cleaning of all de- 
cayed portions and refuse, a boll of 
cotton soaked in kerosene was light- 
ed and dropped into each cavity to 
burn out any insects or germs that 
might be harbored there. Very large 
cavities were filled with cement, and 
small ones closed by inserting pieces 
of wood in the openings, and the 
places painted with tar. Where un- 
mistakable signs.of borers were dis- 
covered, as many of the pests as pos- 
sible were removed with a stiff wire, 
and when they could not be reached 
this way smoking with a small hand 
bellows was resorted to. ‘Then the 
places were covered with tar or 
whitewash. 

While the trees were still dormant 
they were sprayed twice with a lime- 
sulphur solution to prevent or de- 
stroy San Jose scale and other pests 
of the same nature. Just before 
blooming and again after the fruit 
set, the trees were well sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. The same treat- 
ment was given alike to peach, plum, 
pear and apple trees. 

The season following this reclama- 
tion work was not an exceptionally 
good fruit year, but sales from the 
orchard amounted to $230-in addition 
to that used at home. Future care 
was practically the same as that giv- 
en the first year. The second season 


t 


the orchard had improved so much 

that the crop brought $296 cash re- 

turns. The third year it gave $360, 

and the original trees are still bear- 

ing, averaging about $400 worth of 

marketable fruit a season. H. E. T. > 
Dallas, Texas. 


A PAYING HOME ORCHARD 


Mr. Vaughan Got the Very Best In- 
formation Available and Used It, 
With Fine Results—Second Prize 
Letter 





EN years ago I cleared one and a 
half acres of land by taking all 
the timber off, and then plowed and 
cross-plowed, following with axe, 
and cutting all roots and hauling 
them out of the way. The stumps 
were dug up and removed. A net wire 
fence was put up and the plat was 
planted in sweet potatoes. 
In November I laid the land off 18x 


possible, which means a well balanc- 
ed tree. 

The second year I had plenty of 
fruit for home use, but the third no 
orange grove in Florida was half so 
beautiful. It seemed there was noth- 
ing to do now but enjoy eating fruit 
in the coming years. But right here 
I came near to getting “up against 
it.” I noticed gum oozing out of some 
of the trees close to the ground, and 
on inspection found borers. I had 
the dirt scraped from around the 
trees and found the worms in nearly 
every one. With a sharp knife we 
proceeded to dig them out, taking 
care not to injure the bark any more 
than necessary. This was a big day’s 
job, too. This has to be done every 
year, in the spring, preferably March 
or April. About the first of July the 
dirt should be heaped up about the 
base of the trees, as this compels the 
borer fly to lay eggs higher up where 
the bark is -tough and the bcrers 
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GRAPES IN CHAS, BRUNNER’S VINEYARD, 


20 feet and planted 96 peach and 10 
apple trees, also three pear trees. As 
each tree was set I took care that 
the roots were not crumpled up, and 
all broken parts cut away. After the 
dirt was placed around the trees ev- 
ery branch was cut off close to the 
stem and the stem cut back about 
half. Not a tree died. 

When the setting job was finished 
I made a map of the orchard on the 
back of a large pasteboard calendar, 
numbering each tree and putting the 
name down with the number, so by 
referring to the map any tree in the 
orchard can be known at any time. 

Every year in February I cut all 
branches back two feet or more, and 
cut out entirely all center limbs, so 
the tree looks somewhat like an in- 
verted open umbrella. All sprouts 
must be pulled off as fast as they 
come, and all lateral limbs except 
from three to five, which are so left as 
to make the tree as symmetrical as 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
can’t penetrate. If some few do get 
in they are easy to get out. 

The fourth year a few of the trees 
in one section began to have a rough, 
ashy appearance, twigs were drying 
up, and even large limbs were dying. 
I cut off a number of small sections 
and sent them to our Experiment 
Station at Auburn. A reply soon came 
with the information that we had San 
Jose scale. I ordered a Myers force 
spray pump, and as the Auburn peo- 
ple sent me some bulletins, I began 
to study up. The pump cost $12, and 
the best time to buy one is when the 
trees are bought. In these days when 
pests are covering the universe it is 
indispensable. Just before the buds 
began to put out I cut out all the dis- 
eased parts and gave the scale a thor- 
ough dose of concentrated lime-sul- 
phur—in fact, I sprayed every tree in 
the orchard from top to bottom, and 
this has been done some time in Feb- 
ruary every year since. When the 
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buds begin to fall I spray with self- 
boiled lime and sulphur, with two 
pounds arsenate of lead added to ev- 
ery 50 gallons to control the curculio 
and brown rot. I spray three times 
for this pest, 10 to 15 days apart. 
This orchard nets $300 and up, count- 
ing the crops between the trees, 
which are cabbage, strawberries, 
English peas, and other small vegeta- 
bles, followed by field peas to be 
plowed under in the fall. The vege- 
tables are always fertilized with com- 
mercial fertilizer at the rates of 1,200 
to 1,500 pounds to the acre. I have 
had three crops of vetch which grew 
very fine, plowed under. As a winter 
cover there is nothing better in an 
orchard. E. R. VAUGHAN. 
Demopolis, Ala. 





“SPRAY AND PRUNE” 


Mr. Good Has Found This the Way to 
Orchard Success—Third Prize Letter 


N THE spring of 1909 I set 336 apple 
“trees. The people of my commun- 
ity and regions round about now be- 
gan to talk and offer advice. Some 
told me if I wished to succeed I would 
have to go to the mountains. The 
majority of these advising people 
were not accustomed to anything bet- 
ter than to see a tree set in a corner 
of a fence; and if it did succeed in 
overcoming the ravages of the beasts 
and insects it was generally accused 
of being no good because it bore 
wormy fruit. I don’t wonder they of- 
fered me their sympathy. 

I am located about two miles from 
the foot of the mountains. I planted 
enough peach and apples to have a 
few trees of each variety from the 
earliest to the latest. My main varie- 
ties of apples are the “Ben Davis” and 
“Stayman”—mostly the latter. I dug 
large holes 30 feet apart and filled the 
the extra space with the richest soil I 
could find. To some of them I added 
a high-grade fertilizer and incorpor- 
ated it well with the soil, while others 
I fertilized after setting, working it 
into the soil, but I consider the former 
plan much better, as the tree roots 
will come in contact with it quicker, 
and the grass roots will not reach it. 

The second year after planting I 
lost several trees from scale. This of 
course necessitated spraying. The 
first two years I used the home-made 
lime-sulphur solution, but this requir- 
ed so much time to make that I find 
the commercial far cheaper. 

The wooly aphis gave me consider- 
able trouble too. I treated this first 
with a 17 per cent kerosene solution. 
After several thorough applications I 
found some of my trees dying, and 
still had not killed all aphis. Now I 
use tobacco dust with better results. 

I have kept an accurate account of 
all expenses and income. I think any 
business not worth this trouble is not 
worth having. As large as the trees 
are now, a few crops will pay the re- 
mainder of the expenses. 

The sixth year I raised about 25 
bushels of apples; the seventh year 
300 bushels; the eighth, which is this 
year, I judge the crop to be about 75 
bushels. The bloom blight struck me 
this spring is why my crop will be no 
larger. 

The apples wherever sold or exhibi- 
ted now cause considerable excite- 
ment. Last fall I sent two bushels to 
the State Fair at Columbia, and am 
told they were the finest there. Many 
of the people there would not believe 
they were grown in this state. 

My first spray in summer I apply at 
blooming time, using two pounds of 
arsenate of lead and one and one 
quarter gallons lime-sulphur. Same 
thing two weeks later. At intervals 
after this every three or four weeks I 
apply two pounds of arsenate of lead 
and Bordeaux mixture. 

D. E. GOOD. 

Wathalla, S. C. 
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32, 35, .351 and .401 Caliber 
SELF-LOADING RIFLES 


When you look over your sights and see an 
animal like this silhouetted against the back- 
ground, you like to feel certain that your 


equipment is equal to the occasion. 


It is, if 


you are armed with a Winchester Self- 


Loader. 


Not only does this rifle shoot 


surely, strongly and accurately, but it gives 
you a chance to get in a number of shots 


in quick succession. 


It is the rifle of rifles 


FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING 
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Sales Offices: 





Do You: Pay Taxes 
On Idle Acres? 


There are dollars under the stumps—crop money that 


belongs to you. 
yourself, 
Farm Powder. 


Get it out. 
Blow them into easily handled pieces with 
You can do it quickly, easily and 


Remove the stumps 


thoroughly in the most economical way. No experi- 
ence or skill is needed if you use 


Atlas Farm Powder | 
" THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE, 


The Original Farm Powder 


oe punch a hole, load it, 
ight a fuse and the work is 
done! Your stump field is in- 
stantly transformed into fer- 
tile, virgin land. The profits 
from the first crop will more 
than pay the cost of clearing. 


Get “Better Farming” Book—FREE | 


* Better Farming,’ fully illustrated, shows how 


Atlas Farm Powder may be used to increase the 
fertility of the soil, improve orchards, and save 


money in many kinds of work. Mail the coupon, 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 








Dig ditches, make tree holes, 
shatter boulders and blast the 
subsoil with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der—made especially for farm 
work. It does the work better 
and costs less than labor. Ask 
the Atlas dealer for prices. 
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(DER co., Wilmington, Del. 
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Send me your 74-page book «Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives’ for the; 
purpose before which I mark X. 


i Stump Blasting” Cc] Tree Planting 
__| Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging. 
} Subsoil Blasting ‘- Quarrying-Mining> 


Name 
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When writing to advertisers say: “ 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


I am writing you as an advertiscr in The Progressive 
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GOOD ORCHARD IDEAS 








Buys Trees Direct From Reliable 
Nurseries 


HEN we first began to buy fruit 

trees we generally bought three- 
year-old trees from long-winded 
agents, with the result that the trees 
were a long time about establishing 
themselves in their new quarters and 
our purse was greatly depleted. Now 
we let our farm papers be our guide, 
buying directly from a reliable nur- 
sery, whose advertisements are al- 
ways found in reliable farm papers, 
at a saving of one-half on prices, and 
we have decided that one-year-old 
trees are better than older ones. 

Late last season we bought 50 trees 
which were sent by mail, they were 
well rooted, but were very small. We 
planted them on a hillside where mel- 
ons and peas were grown the year be- 
fore, and as the space between the 
trees looked so great we decided to 
grow melons and peas between them 
this year. So we opened a deep fur- 
row midway between the rows of 
trees, filled this furrow with barnyard 
manure which was covered with a 
plow, and melons were planted on the 
row, hills being eight feet apart. When 
the melons were laid by, peas were 
planted broadcast over the entire 
patch. 

We made a good crop of melons and 
peas and the trees have grown won- 
derfully fast. They are larger now 
and more thrifty looking than any 
older trees we ever planted were after 
being planted two years, and while 
this has been an unusually dry year, 
only one of the fifty trees died, and it 
was accidently injured with a plow. 

We plant a few trees every year 
and always plan to have trees of dif- 
ferent varieties to insure a succession 
of ripening fruit. We suppose the 
one-year-old trees make more rapid 
growth because the root injury is less 
when they are removed from the nur- 
sery than that of older trees. I se- 
cured four fine grape vines with my 
renewal from The Progressive Farmer 
last spring and they promise fruit 
next season. It is remarkable how 
fast they have grown and remarkable 
too that while figs and grapes are the 
fest fruits in the South that so few 
are grown. MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La 





Spraying Almost Insures Good Fruit 


RUNING of fruit is very necessary 

and increases the life and yields of 
a tree very considerably, but the 
greatest results are to be obtained 
from spraying. After trees are care- 
fully pruned and all done that can be 
done with the knife, the yield of sala- 
ble fruit can be doubled and trebled 
and oftimes more than that by spray- 


| ing. Then after the heaith of the tree 


is insured the fruit must be protected 
from its natural enemies. 

My trees were very severely infest- 
ed with the scale and J sprayed in the 
fall and again in the spring before the 
trees put out with the boiled lime- 
sulphur solution 18-18-50. Then I 
sprayed the peaches with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur solution, 8-8-50, 
with arsenate of lead added to the 
mixture. 

The apples I sprayed with the 5-5-50 
self-boiled lime-sulphur solution with 
the arsenate of lead added. Our fruit, 
both apples and peaches, was from 95 
per cent to 100 per cent free from 
worms. We made about two spray- 
ings with the above solution. I useda 


| barrel sprayer which cost about $25. 


We have sold about $160 worth of 


peaches, and the apples I suppose will | 


reach around $100 or $250 for both 


have also used all we wanted besides 
giving some to our neighbors. 


I will say that without spraying I do | 


not believe it would | hardly be possible 
for us to sell $50 worth of fruit. 
J. A. FLOYD. 
Fairmont, N. C. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


T IS still seasonable to set out 

strawberry plants. No farm home 
should be without this delicious fruit. 

Before placing apples on the mar- 
ket, see that they are properly grad- 
ed and packed in neat packages. 

Remember that a good orchard, be- 
sides affording much pleasure, yields 
returns more than sufficient to pay 
for the care that is bestowed upon it. 

There is pruning that should be 
done in the fall. Get ready for this 
work by purchasing a good set of 
pruning tools. 

Gather pears after they are mature, 
before they soften, and store in a 
cool, dark place. They will ripen bet- 
ter and keep longer. 

You will be able to get twice as 
many trees for the same money by 
ordering them direct from a reliable 
nursery rather than patronizing a 
tree agent. 

Have you decided on the location 
for your orchard? Do not choose the 
poorest land in the most neglected 
portion of the farm, but place the 
orchard on good ground convenient 
to the house. You will find yourself 
taking greater pride in seeing that 
it is cared for properly. 

F. J. CRIDER 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Strawberries in Abundance 


UR method of growing strawber- 

ries has been so successful that 
we wish to pass it on. In February 
of last year, after the soil was well 
pulverized and made very rich and 
the rows raised several inches to 
drain off the winter rains, we planted 
five rows of Klondike and Bismark 
strawberry plants, setting them about 
18 inches apart. From the time of 
setting them they were worked once 
each week and kept clear of weeds 
and grass, till the following February, 
when they were in full bloom. 

Of course the runners were kept 
cut off as soon as they appeared. We 
began gathering ripe berries the last 
day of February and continued till 
the last of May. The berries were 
extra large and fine. We sold from 
those five short rows nearly 300 
quarts, besides having our table well 
supplied. MRS. J. H. SMITEY. 

Hope, Ark. 





NEVER FORGETS IT 


Husband Has Cause to Remember 
Grape-Nuts 


The man whose wife, or the woman 
whose husband, has been brought 
back to health and strength by a pure 
food is not apt to forget. 

“Tt sometimes amuses me,” writes a 
lady, “that no tmnatter what I send to 
the store for or what may be forgot- 
ten, my husband never forgets to sup- 
ply us with Grape-Nuts promptly. 

“About a year ago when I began 
using the food I was so run down and 
miserable that it was all I could pos- 
sibly do to struggle through my day’s 
household duties. I had lost my ap- 
petite and could scarcely eat food 
sufficient to furnish me with strength 
to keep up. 

“In a very short time after I com- 
menced eating Grape-Nuts I began to 
get stronger and the improvement 
has been so steady and marked that 
my health is now better than for 
many years past. 

“IT do all my own housework, am 
never without Grape-Nuts food, and 
cannot say enough in its praise.” 


,| Name furnished by Postum Co., Bat- 
coming from about 50 trees, more than | 


half of which are young trees. We} 
| trouble 


tle Creek, Mich. 

Practically all cases of stomach 
come from the use of im- 
proper food. Where this improper 
food is left off and Grape-Nuts is 
used the results are so beneficial and 
the change so rapid that many people 
look upon it as wonderful. Nothing 
wonderful about it; just following 
Nature. “There’s a Reason.” 
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RED GROSS 
FARM 


POWDER 
- 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 


De 


Why use expensive high speed dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


BIG BOOK FREE 


As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 177. 


DEALERS WANTED . 


Jin 


E. in du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 





Wilmington, Delaware 





We want live dealers in towns still open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need 
not carry nor handle stock. State job- 
= s name or bank reference when writ- 


World’s largest makers of farm explosives 
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durable 
SH] sisting fence. Sold direct tot 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 


sebae Pinger 53 


Prices on Galv. Ba 


‘arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 


money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


fe heights of 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, In 






KITSELMAN FENCE 













ir t Made of Open Hearth wire, 
ge 239 heavily galvanized—astrong, 
en beets -lasting, rust-re- 







Here’s a few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 15 cts. a rod- 
47-inch Farm Fence- 21 cts. a rod- 
miter eral Fence - 27 cts. . ee 


vs b7 ote. 
Our big catatog of fence values “shows TOD ores 
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Rides Like An Auto 


made just like the finest automobile springs. They 
. absorb allthe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 



























‘Wonderful Money Saving 
| Soe Predee aed, 150 oar 


All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZ 

per rod ap. Get free Book joe Baye to 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 

Dept. 87 Clevelan: 





IS rsim= 
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inter FROM a FACTORY-FREIGHT T PAID 


13¢ 
test. 


id, Ohio 





out cost, as a result of afew FX Ih 
grosks spare time work 
alae own community Va, 
I'll pay the freight. 
Don’t delay, write tod: 
for my new, easy plan. 


Vv. 0. WESTPHAL, Seo’y., “st Paul, Minn 








TRAPPERS cnr case 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 







eoasns FUR comreert. 
Dept. 10 St. 





Mink, Skunk, Possum, Muskra 
and all other Furs, Hides an 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 


js, Mo. 





our stock—best and cheapest me 
identibeation for Hogs, Sheep and 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on ee 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hores St. Chicago 












Mr. Douthit Tells How He Handles 


HAVE A GOOD ORCHARD AND 


BE HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


His Orchard to Insure Plenty of | 
Fine Fruit .- 





Y ACTUAL experience in orchard 
work began three years ago with 
the sowing of bur clover in the old or- 
chard. The trees had once been well 


‘cared for by my father, but were then 





suffering from years of neglect, num- 
erous insects and nearly every other 


| pest known to the Southern orchard- | 
ist. The younger trees had grown un- | 
shapely and, as were the old ones, 


were badly in need of pruning. 

The first act was to gather all in- 
formation possible from the leading 
authorities in fruit production. Fore- 
most among the guides has been The 
Progressive Farmer and Green’s Fruit 
Grower. Then I purchased a good 


hand pump, pruning clippers, saw, | 


lopping clippers, rubber-soled shoes, 
step ladder and a bucket of paint. The 
entire cost was nearly $25. 

My plan was to save the best of the 
old trees until new ones could be 
brought into bearing. The centers of 
the trees were cut out along with the 
dead branches and twigs and the 
overcrowded live limbs. Excessively 
long limbs were cut back slightly, and 
all large wounds were covered with 
a lead and oil paint. Care was exer- 
cised not to over-prune, thereby caus- 
ing an excessive growth of water 
spouts. Many trees were not suffi- 
ciently thinned until the second sea- 
son’s pruning. The first year requir- 
ed much more time and work than 
last year, experience and thorough- 
ness of the previous year’s work be- 
ing the cause. The removed limbs 
were burned promptly after being cut. 

While pruning I kept a lookout for 
diseases and pests. There were the 
dreaded San Jose scale, trunk borer, 
shot-hole borer, fire blight, die-back 
of*the peach, and a few of the trees 
had root-knot. 

The San Jose scale has been nearly 
eliminated by two winter sprays of 
commercial lime-sulphur. I have also 
sprayed my neighbor’s orchard for 
this pest. Painting the _ trunks, 
mounding them in early July and tear- 
ing the mounds down late in October, 
have about destroyed the borers. The 
shot-hole borer is more stubborn. He 
persists (not so disastrously, how- 
ever) in spite of cutting and burning 
all infested branches and stimulating 
growth of trees. Fire blight is mean 
but has been checked by the removal 
of dead twigs as soon as they appear. 
‘The die-back disease has been Stop- 
ped by pruning slightly infested trees 
and removal of the worst cases from 
the orchard. The trees affected with 
root-knot have been dug up and burn- 
ed. A quarantine has been placed 
on the corner of the orchard where 
they grew. 

With the slipping of the shucks af- 
ter the blooming of the peaches came 
the necessity for the application of 
poison for the worms. Two pounds 
fresh lime, two pounds of arsenate of 
lead and fifty gallons of water spray- 
ed on with force did the deadly work. 
Two weeks later a combined spray of 
poison and self-boiled lime-sulphur 
was given to check the rot and kill 
remaining worms. In the meantime, 
the apples had reached full bloom, the 
petals had fallen, leaving the blossom 
end of the little apple wide open, 
inviting the codling moth to come 
and deposit eggs. So a poison spray 
similar to the first spray on peaches 
was applied. Although the calyx soon 
closed, it shut in with the worm 
enough poison to make it lose its 
taste for apples. Eight days later the 
apples received a combined spray of 
arsenate of lead and self-boiled lime- 
sulphur to kill the late worms and 
give the first blow to the rot germ. 

On June 10, I applied Bordeaux 
mixture to keep down rot; and re- 
peated the dose six weeks later on the 
late apples. j. B. DOUTHIT; 

Pendleton, S. C. 





The men who read are the men who lead, 
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Huge Sums Spent to Make 
Your Tires Cost Less 


You probably would be none the wiser—until the 
tires were worn out— if we should make the Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread only ordinarily thick. q 


But we make it double-thick, so that you get extra 
wear and extra mileage—thereby adding a million and 
a half dollars to our production costs this year. 


If we should abandon the Goodyear On-Air Cure 
and go back to the old method of vulcanizing, we could 
save almost $600,000 this year. 


But your risk of blow-outs from wrinkled or buckled 
fabric— which you can’t see—would be greatly in- 
creased. 


The big blocks in the larger sizes of All-Weather 
No-Hook Tires give greater traction and longer life. 
They use more material. So does the increased size 


of the tires. The two total more than $400,000 for 1916. 


Cord Tires are improved, at added cost. Tubes are 
made thicker, at added cost. 


The extra material required for Goodyear Tires and 
Tubes this year totals close to three millions and a half. 


The additional labor is well over $600,000 and the 


special equipment required for special Goodyear proc- 
esses costs more than $150,000. 


Why, you ask, should The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company put these extra millions i into Goodyear 
Tires? 


So that you may have tires better than the average. 
So that you may enjoy complete tire satisfaction. 4 


So that you will always use Goodyear Tires, after 
you have found that they do go farther and cost less. 


So that Goodyears will continue to be the preferred 
tires, among close to 200 brands, with those who reckon 
tire cost not on price but on service and mileage. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’. 


Akron, Ohio 
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Your Underwear Money 


This wonderful Hanes 
Underwear is plumb full of 
value. It has everything 
you want—warmth, com- 
fort, fit and wear, ata price 
you want to pay—65c a 

‘separate garment or $1.25 


a union suit. 

Buying Hanes Underwear is like 
buying cream at milk prices. It’s 
cotton all the way through—soft, 
clean, warm, sweat-absorbing cotton. 
It’s honest and sensible—no fancy 
touches—just the biggest load of 
value that sixty-five cents or one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ever carried. 


65c $1.25 
. per per 
Garment H Union 
Suit 


ELASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Union Suits have a comfort- 
able Closed Crotch that stays closed ; 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap 
Seams which “give” with every 
motion ; snug-fitting Collarette which 
always keeps the wind out of the neck; 
Improved Cuffs at wrist and ankle 
which hug close and do not stretch 
out of shape; and every button is a 
good Pearl Button. 

Hanes Separate Garments have 
Double Gussets to double the wear; a 
Comfortable, Staunch Waistband; Im- 
proved Cuffs which hug the wrists-and 
won’t flare out; a snug Elastic Collar- 
ette which never gaps; Elastic Shoul- 
ders with Improved Lap Seams which 
“sive” with every motion. 

Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Un- 
derwear elastic and true to size and 
shape. Seams are unbreakable where 
the wear is greatest. 

No more darning or patching—no 
more frayed and ‘“‘holey” underwear. 
Did you ever hear of such underwear 
anywhere. under $2 a suit? ‘We never 
did. Seea Hanes dealer. If you.can’t 
find one, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


































Here’s Twice As Much For 





65c $1.25 
Garment Union Suit 
ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 
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If you are supporting fromfourtosix — 
horses in idleness nine months of the year, 
giving up 20 to 30 acres of your land to 
raise horse feed instead of marketable 
crops, you know what this means, 














Moline-Universal Tractor’ 


Does all the field work, including the cultivat- 
ing and harvesting. Belt power up to12h p. It 
plows deep, at the right time—in half the timo. 

Has the pulling power of five horses, the working 
capacity ofseven because of greater speed and endurance, 


and eats only when it works. 


Strictly a one-man machine-—-drives easier than a 
team from the seat of the implement pulled. 


A proven success. Backed by a $19,000,000 concern with 
51 years satisfactory service to the farmers of America. 


“Write for free illustrated literature and name of 


. nearest Moline Dealer. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILL. 


Dept. 22, 


THE MOLINE Likc 
INCLUDES ‘ 

Cora Planters, Cotton 
Planters, Cultivators, p 
Grain Binders, Grain 
Drills, Harrows, Hay 
Loaders, Hay Rakes, 
Lime Sowers, Listers, ; 
Manure Spreaders, 
Mowers, Piows (chill- ’ 
edand steel, ) Reapers, 
Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
Catters, Tractors, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons, 
Vehicles, 





The Moline-Universal Tractor Will be on display at the Raleigh, N. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Columbia, S. C., State Fairs. Do not fail to see it. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| Spraying and Spraying Mixtures and Apparatus 





Article No. 42 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 


By R. W. Harned 
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PRAYING has long passed the 

experimental stage. There is ab- 

solutely no doubt but that it pays 
to spray. In fact, it is usually impos- 
sible to raise profitable crops of most 
fruits and vegetables without spray- 
It is sometimes called crop in- 
surance. Thousands of farmers in all 
parts of this country are now spray- 
ing their crops each year just as regu- 
larly as they plow their fields. It is 
considered a regular part of the farm 
practice and it is likely that no other 
farm practice pays greater returns on 
the investment. 

Practically all the different pests 
that can be controlled by spraying 
may be grouped under three heads: 
Biting or chewing insects. 

Sucking insects. 
. Fungous diseases. 


ooh 


Sprays for Biting or Chewing Insects 


HE arsenical poisons are gener- 

ally used against insects that 
chew their food, such as the Colorado 
potato beetle, plum curculio, codling 
moth, tent caterpillars and cabbage 
worms. Formerly Paris green was 
the most popular remedy for this 
group of insects, but during recent 
years arsenate of lead has been most 
generally used. Arsenate of lead has 
several advantages over Paris green. 
It sticks to the leaves better and is 
not readily washed off by rains. It 
remains in suspension in the water 
longer and does not settle to the bot- 
tom of the tank as rapidly as Paris 
green. In using Paris green it is nec- 
essary to keep the spray solution 
thoroughly agitated, as there is dan- 
ger that the spray from the top of the 
tank will contain too little Paris 
green and that from the bottom will 
have too much. There is less danger 
of injuring the leaves with arsenate 
of lead than with Paris green. Asa 
precaution against burning of the fol- 
iage of plants sprayed with arsenical 
poisons it is always advisable to add 
one pound of lime for each pound of 
the arsenical used in preparing the 
spray mixture; that is, for every 
pound of Paris green or arsenate of 
lead, add also a pound of lime. 


Sprays for Sucking Insects 


ONTACT insecticides are used for 
insects that have sucking. mouth 


“parts, such as the plant lice or aphids, 


scale insects, harlequin cabbage bug, 
and squash bug. Brief mention will 
be made of the more important insec- 
ticides of this group. 

Kerosene emulsion is made by heat- 
ing a gallon of water containing one- 
half pound of soap shaved into fine 
pieces. When the soap is dissolved 
the mixture is taken from the fire and 
two gallons of oil is added and the 
whole-mixture briskly agitated until a 
white creamy emulsion is produced. To 
make a 10 per cent kerosene emulsion 
for summer spraying add 17 gallons 
of water to this mixture. If a 20 per 
cent emulsion is desired for winter 
spraying, add 7 gallons of water. 

Soaps.—Ordinary laundry soap dis= 
solved in water at the rate of one 
pound to five gallons of water is an 
excellent remedy for many soft-bod- 
ied insects and is to be recommended 
for lawn,. garden, and household 
plants. Whale-oil soap is even better. 
Tt is used in the same manner as the 
laundry soap. 

Lime-sulphur wash.—At the present 
time the commercial concentrated 
lime-sulphur is most generally used. 
The concentrated wash is diluted ac- 
cording to directions that come with 
it, usually at the rate of one part to 


| eight or nine parts of water for win- 


ter spraying. 

For spring and summer use the self- 
boiled lime sulphur is used. Eight 
pounds of quick lime is placed in a 
barrel and cold water is added to start 
it slaking. Eight pounds of sulphur 


that has been worked through a sieve 
is gradually added to the slaking lime. 
Water is added to keep the lime slak- 
ing until the lime and sulphur are 
thoroughly mixed. When the slaking 
is completed (about ten minutes) cold 
water is added to fill the barrel (50 
gallons). This is an effective remedy 
for aphids and young scale insects, 
but is of greatest value against fun- 
gous diseases. 


Sprays for Fungous Diseases 


OR such troubles as brown rot, 

apple-scab and leaf curl the stand- 
ard remedies are the lime-sulphur 
wash previously discussed and Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Bordeaux mixture receives its name 
from a city in France where this sub- 
Stance was first used. It is made by 
dissolving three pounds of bluestone 
(copper sulphate) in twenty-five gal- 
lons of water. Slake four pounds of 
quick lime and dilute with 25 gallons 
of water. Then pour these two solu- 
tions into a third container. The re- 
sulting mixture is Bordeaux mixture. 

Spray pumps.—There is probably no 
other piece of farm machinery that 
will pay larger returns for the time 
and money expended on its purchase 
and use than will the spray pump 
when it is intelligently used. 

We are often asked to name the 
best type of spray pump or the manu- 
facturers of the best spray pumps. As 
there is no “best” breed of chickens 
or cattle or “best” type of automo- 
bile, so there is no “best” type of 
spraying machine. There are dozens 
of manufacturers of spray pumps who 
are entirely reliable in every way and 
whose products can be depended 
upon, just as there are dozens of reli- 
able manufacturers of automobiles. 
Each factory has its supporters who 
think that the products of that partic- 
ular factory are equal or superior to 
any others. 

The type of machine that is to be 
purchased should receive most careful 
consideration. Many farmers make 
the mistake of purchasing a spray 
pump that is entirely too small. It is 
false economy to purchase a small 
cheap spray pump that will require 
several times as much-time and labor 
to accomplish the work of a larger 
pump and besides will not do the work 
as well. Each type of pump is well 
adapted to some particular kind of 
work. Before purchasing a_ spray 
pump one should consider carefully 
just how it will be used, the kind of 
crops that will be sprayed, and the 
probable number of acres that must 
be covered at each spraying. 

The types of sprayers.—Power 
sprayers are most economical and are 
to be recommended in all cases where 
there are several acres of orchard or 
garden crops to be sprayed each year. 
They give a uniform high pressure 
and better results can be obtained 
from their use than from the use of 
smaller machines. 

Barrel-sprayers are quite satisfac- 
tory and are to be recommended for 
small home orchards and gardens. 

Knapsack sprayers, bucket sprayers, 
and other Small spraying machines 
are to be recommended only for small 
gardens, flower beds and where small 
trees and shrubs are grown in yards. 

Nozzles and appliances.—Al1 manu- 
facturers of spraying machinery have 
good nozzles. There are many types 
of nozzles adapted especially for cer- 
tain kinds of work. Usually it is es- 
sential to have a nozzle that will give 
a fine mist spray that will completely 
cover all parts of the plants sprayed. 
There are also various kinds of nozzle 
holders that assist materially for cer- 
tain kinds of work. 





The man who has sense enough to come in 
out of the rain should bring in his cotton and 
tools out of the rain. 
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More Fruit Suggestions 








Suggestions for Planting Fruit Trees 
in Home Orchards 


OW is the proper time of the sea- 

son to select the fruit trees and 
decide on the best varieties to set out 
this fall. Fall planting of fruit trees 
brings better results than spring 
planting. 

A one-year-old tree is more desir- 
able for setting out than a three or 
four-year-old tree. It is better to get 
fruit trees that are budded in prefer- 
ence to grafted ones. 

Only healthy and well grown trees 
should be planted. Examine the trees 
for scale insects, borers and crown 
gall, and if the young fruit trees are 
not satisfactory, return them and have 
them replaced with good ones. Be 
sure to examine every tree carefully 
before setting out. No fruit can be 
expected from diseased trees. It is 
cheaper to set out a healthy tree than 
one that is infected. 

Plant the fruit trees in good, rich 
soil. If the soil is not fertile, dig a 
large hole where the tree is to grow 
and fill the hole with straw manure 
or compost. The compost can be made 
by dumping weeds, leaf mold and veg- 
etable matter of all kinds into a heap 
and allowing this material to decay. 
Mix the fertilizer with garden loam 
soil in the bottom of the hole where 
the fruit tree is to grow, and good re- 
sults in fine fruit are bound to come. 

In planting a tree, do not set it too 
deeply. The best rule to follow is to 
set the tree to same depth it stood in 
the nursery. Prune the branches and 
the roots of a young tree before plant- 
ing. The branches are pruned off 
leaving a stem eighteen to twenty- 
four inches long, and if there are no 
branches to prune off, cut the young 
tree back to the same height. The 
roots should be pruned to six or eight 
inches in length, cutting out broken 
or injured parts. A one-year-old tree 
should have at least four to five good 
side branches free from knots or en- 
largements. 

In placing the soil around the roots, 
be sure that the roots are not bunched 
and kinked. Fhe roots should be 
spread out as they have been accus- 
tomed to growing and the soil should 
be firmly tamped in. It is impossible 
to tamp the soil too hard around the 
roots. The soil should be moist and 
fresh, and if necessary the tree should 
be watered after it is planted. Some 
loose dirt on the surface around the 
tree should act as a mulch. The'‘tree 
should be tied to a strong stake. 

Be sure to select good varieties of 
fruits and learn the names of the 
trees. The trees should be labeled 
true to name. A person will take care 
of a tree: more diligently if the variety 
name is. known, especially if the va- 
riety has a good reputation for qual- 
ity and fine flaver.—North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 





Set Some Strawberries This Fall 


PORTION: of -every home gar- 

den should. be devoted to straw- 
berries. They are easy to grow, do 
well on practically every kind of soil, 
and a very small area is sufficient to 
supply the family. By planting varie- 
ties that. ripen in succession, fresh 
fruit may be had from early spring 
until late into summer. In the early 
fall, until the first of November, is the 
best time to set the plants. Delight- 
ing in cool weather, if set at this time 
they become well established by 
spring and are able to resist drouths 
which oftén occur at this season. 

In selecting plants for the new bed, 
only the strongest of the present 
year’s runners should be used. The 
roots of new plants are always white, 
which distinguishes them from older 
plants whose roots are always black. 
Previous to planting, remove a por- 
tion of the leaf surface to lessen 
evaporation and shear the roots to 
about one half if they are very long. 
A common mistake in planting is to 


scoop out a shallow hole and thrust 
the plant into it, leaving the roots a 
crumpled mass with their tips near 
the surface whére they quickly dry 
out. To avoid this, make a hole with 
a spade or long-pointed trowel, insert 
the roots and spread them out fan- 
shape, allowing them to hang down 
full length. In this way, every part 
of the root system will be in direct 
contact with the soil and kept con- 
stantly moist. Place the crown, or 
bud, just at the surface. If it is below 
the surface of the ground, after the 
soil settles it is smothered; if much 
above, the roots will dry out. 

Of the various methods of training 
strawberry runners, the hill system 
is without doubt the most satisfac- 
tory for the home grower. The plants 
are placed 14 to 18 inches apart in the 
row and all runners kept removed, 
except a few trained with the row, to 
produce new plants. Not quite so 
many berries will be produced as with 
some of the matted row systems, but 
they will be much larger and of su- 
perior quality. It is well during the 
first season to pinch off all the fruit- 
ing stems as they appear in order that 
the entire strength of the plant may 
be directed to the development of the 
crown and leaves. By the end of the 
season the plants should have thick 
broad crowns, each holding the rud- 
iments of several stalks of berries 
and containing plant food in quantity 
sufficient to produce a maximum crop 
the second season. 


A strawberry bed may bear from 
three to five crops if given careful at- 
tention, but it is better to allow the 
plants to fruit only twice. As the 
bed gets older, the plants become 
weakened and often diseased. For 
the very highest grade berries, the 
plants should be allowed to fruit only 
once and a new bed set annually. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S; C. 





Pruning Young Fruit Trees 


MB Shesdees up a fritit tree in the way 
it should go and when it is old it 
will not depart from it. It is easy 
and cheap to shape a young fruit 
tree so it will always have good 
form; it is difficult and expensive to 
shape an old fruit tree that has been 
neglected. 

The main framework of the fruit 
tree should Be shaped in early spring. 
Additional pruning should - follow 
from time to time during the sum- 
mer to further correct and guide the 
new growth. 

The center of the young tree should 
be pruned out, leaving from three to 
five main limbs. to form the frame- 
work of the tree. This gives a tree 
with an open center, to admit sun- 
light, and with broad spreading limbs. 
A broad, low tree is easy to: handle 
and fruits better. Much of the fruit 
can be picked without ladders. 


‘Peach trees. are pruned most se- 
verely of any of our orchard fruits. 
In addition to thinning out surplus 
limbs the main limbs should be cut 
back one-third to one-half of each 
season’s growth. Cut to outward- 
growing side limbs, so as to favor an 
open spreading top. 

Japanese plums and _ nectarines 
should be pruned like the peach, and 
apricots and European plums essen- 
tially the same but less severely. 


Apples, peas; and American plums 
should be given essentially the same 
shape of frame work but cut back 
with a medium degree of severity. 

Sour cherries are pruned least of 
all our fruit trees at the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. They 
should have the open center and 
spreading main limbs. The main 
limbs should not generally be cut 
back as their terminal buds make the 
strongest growth—J. C. Whitten, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 
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Answers Every Question 
About Electricity on the Farm 








HIS valuable, illustrated Hand Book has just been 

printed. It answers the hundred-and-one ques- 
tions which every farmer wants to ask about elec- 
tricity on the farm. 


The era of electricity on the farm is at hand, If 
you haven't electricity, this book tells you how to 
get it. 


Your copy is ready for you. Just fill in and mail 
the coupon now—the edition is limited. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Please send me copy of “‘Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book” No. RF-101. 


Name. 





Town. 





> State 














“New Home 


For $40 to $75 Your home is no doubt cozy and pa insta 


but if it needs painting outside, IT 
STANDING. The farm with the well-painted, well-kept buildings impresses your 
neighbors,—IMPRESSES YOUR BANKER! 


Your home will look LIKE NEW, and willwear LIKE NEW, with two coats of 


“Tenacity” 


The House paint that is made to 
LAST and LAST and LAST 


Ordinary linseed oil isn’t good enough for TENACITY. We use only pure, AGED 
—, — The pigments we use have TWICE the covering power of the ordin- 
ary. To. may cost a little more, but it is really THE CHEAPEST PAINT 
IN THE WORLD. 


Don’t risk mistakes. Get our portfelie of PAENT INFORMATION. FREE. 
In it we give you the boiled down experience of a lifetime. Tell you all we know 
about painting and making paints. Answer your questions. Tell you just how to 
go about it to get RESULTS, It is really worth its weight in gold, in the MONEY 
IT SAVES YOU. 


Ask our service cuperts any questions you want answered, 
gestions are 


Order TENACITY of your dealer, or order DIRECT, 


ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


Makers of MURA-LIKE, the inside finish 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


| The pags Ky ge are Sp Roofing—1-ply 87c. 2- 
sais Se al amie ek oe mal epee se 
r ~ 4c, jo 
ye Te Le contig soa ae Orig disect by ies 
’s Mail Seat Hoes Fat po than the usus! prices. 
: a | mm. with nai! easy.tolay; fully 
wii ite oo free catalog of 0 of og SOM mover saving 
“The | Spotiess Ce., 375 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get areward. 


~ 





Their advice and suge- 
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Dividends of 

real tobacco 

happiness for 
you, via 













IRON TAIL, 
the distinguished Indian whose 
face adorns the Buffalo nickel, 
aniil kis death one, of the star 
attractions with “101 Ranch” 
and “‘ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Shows’’ combined. 


R. J. 


Co: nt 1916 by 
Reynokis Tobacco Co. 


your system, sunrise-to-taps! 
shine, it’s so chummy to the fussiest taste and tenderest tongue! 





the national joy smoke 


Prince Albert has always 
been sold without coupons 
orpremiums. Quality isits 
standard. And, my, how 
the multitudes of smokers 
have approved of it, too! 
Prince Albert stands clear- 
as-a-whistle above state or 
national restrictions on the 
use of coupons or pre- 
miums. We have always 
preferred to hand smokers 
quality ! 


You should know the 
merits of Prince Albert, for 
it makes you jimmypipe 
joy’usand cigarettemakin’s 
merry! Prince Albert is 
manufactured by a _ pat- 
ented process that cuts out 
bite and parch. That’s why 
it hits the cheer-up spot in 
Just does pour in the smokesun- 


You put a pipe on the job or roll a cigarette 
with Prince Albert for “packing” and find out 


: am for yourself that P. A. will beat your fondest 


ipenime l 
ANB BRT 


a / 
| 
val Alison 





BRURMINGRIREAND | RJ, REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


g 


IBidsrit tmnt lhe (HORACC 


expectations of tobacco enjoyment for flavor, 
™ fragrance and coolness! 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere tobacco 
is sold, in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; handso:ne pound and half- 
pound tin humidors, and in that clever 
pound crystail-giass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such fine condition. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 











1K) Stump Puller 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by oa pn principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on t 
anteed against breakage. Endorsed by U.S. Government experts, 


Pull big stumps by hand 


Clear your stump land cheaply. No expense for teams or 


powder. One mean with a 
HAND POWER 


e stump. Made of, ggupp stecl—guar- 








Write today for special offer and free booklet on m 
Land Clearing 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 
Box 19, 182 Fifth St., 


San Francisco, Cal, 


















CAREFUL FARMERS 
ONLY ADDRESSED 


This message is addressed to careful farmers, for enly care- 
ful farmers will value the need of taking care 


of copies of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


This binder will preserve your copies in book form con- 
venient for ready reference and practical use when needed. 
Our index is supplied every six monihs and may be had upon 
request without charge. The use of this will make it easy 
to locate any matter desired. 

Ordered separately the price is 50c, 
year’s subscription or renewal, $1.40; 
and binder, $1.90. 


postage prepaid; with a 
two years’ subscription 


Get it free and save two dollars by accepting our special 


offer, which is 5 years for $3 and a binder. 
Mention this offer when accepting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
_dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is ame KP how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
e state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
— will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


This will insure prompt 
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Harvesting Peanuts 
of har- 


W* HAVE two methods 
vesting and curing of peanuts, 


both good in their place. First, where 


the peanuts have been cultivated 
clean we puil up the yines by hand 
or bar them off with a plow and then 


pull them up by hand and shock them 
at once, letting them wilt only slight- 


ly, if any. To make the shocks we 
have stakes about eight feet long, 
which are driven into the ground 


about six or eight inches, just enough 
to keep them from failing over should 
the wind blow before they are hauled 
out. If the ground is loose, set the 
stakes deeper. After setting up the 
stakes a board about a foot or two 
long may be nailed near the ground 
to keep the vines off the ground, but 
we don’t do this, as the ground is 
usually dry and we haul the peanuts 
in before a rain. Begin shocking by 
taking one or more bunches in your 
hand and dividing the vines so that 
part will be on one side of the stake 
and part on the other, straddling the 
stakes with them. Then put a hand- 
ful on the other side of the stake, 
then go round and round the stake 
till they are shocked to the top of 
the stake and then take a handful of 
grass and cap the shock. The shock 
is only about two feet in diameter, 
diameter being governed by the 
length of the vines, and will hold to- 
gether no matter how roughly han- 
died. When cured, the vines will 
have all their leaves and make ex- 
cellent When ready to haul to 
the barn, put two shocks in the wag- 
on bed lengthwise and throw the 
others up crosswise till a load is pu 
on, then store in barn without re- 
moving the stakes. The nuts are all 
in the middle of the shock, and rats, 
etc., cannot get to them. 


har 
nay. 


Where we allow the crabgrass to 
get a start in the peanut patch or 
where we have flat or running pea- 
nuts, we mow the vines and cure for 
hay. They make finer hay than if 
they fWvere pulled up, as it is not as 
dusty as where the roots are left on. 
After the hay is gotten off the land 
a sweep plow is run under the bunch- 
es, cutting off the tap roots and 
throwing the bunches out on the 
ground. The bunches are then pick- 
ed up and the dirt shaken off, and 
thrown in piles to cure. One day is 
usually sufficient to cure them, as 
they have very little sap in the stems 
that are left by the mowéng machine. 

Pe he OPT, 


Seminary, Miss. 





In Plenty of Fruit There Is Health 
E HAVE our apples so arranged 
in varieties, one following the 

other, that from the beginning of our 
Early Harvest, which ripens here the 
last of June, we have a constant rip- 


2| ening of apples through the entire 


summer that keeps us well supplied 
with fruit till our winter varieties 
ripen in the fall. 

We exercise great care in buying 
and selecting our trees, being careful 
to get them from the most reliable 
nurseries. We buy one-year-old trees, 


| and these as healthy as possible. We 














find it pays handsomely in the end to 
piant the best obtainable, regardless 
of price. We do practically all our 
trimming the first few- years of the 
tree’s life. By shaping up a tree in 
its infancy, which in no way injures 
its growth, we produce perfectly 
formed trees that require but little 
trimming later on in life. 

Of course we spray. We use a 
standard make of barrel sprayer with 
two lead of hose. We spray lime- 
sulphur solution early in the spring 
for scale and later on arsenate of 
lead for the foliage. We find that 
nothing pays us better than spraying. 

In addition to our summer apples 
we have twelve acres of fine winter 
fruit that we give the same care and 
attention we give the summer varie- 


FURROW SLICES | 


ties. We are eating and selling more 

fruit each year. Really it is a difficult 

problem which is paying us best—the 

truit we eat or that we sell; for we are 

finding that in plenty of fruit there is 

health. C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 





Cider Making 


few apples will not make good ci- 
der. Usually the more astringent 
apples make the best cider but this 
does not always hold good. The as- 
tringency in the fruit is due to tannin, 
which is very essential to good cider; 
it helps in the clearing and also adds 
to the keeping qualities of the cider. 

Sweet apples contain more juice 
than sour apples, but the cider is flat 
and tasteless and has poor keeping 
qualities. 

Bitter apples contain a great deal 
of tannin and make very little cider 
but it has a rich, pleasant flavor and 
good keeping qualities. As the sugar 
is converted into”alcohol the sugar 
content is very important. 

The best apples for cider making 
are those having a pleasant odor, a 
slightly sour, and bitter taste. Apples 
should be sound, clear, mature, and 
free from pests. Decayed and over- 
ripe fruit has lost its perfume, some 
of the water and a large proportion 
of the sugar; the juice is hard to clar- 
ify and turns to vinegar very rapidly. 
Even a very small amount of decayed 
fruit renders the cider unpalatable. 
—Washington Experiment Station. 

Note:—Make cider; it is good and 
healthful, but throw it to the pigs be- 
fore it becomes a bad form of poor 
whiskey. The papers have been full 
lately of a crime committed by a fine 
young man of good family when un- 
der the influence of hard cider which 
his grandfather urged him to drink. 
Get the good of it but avoid the bad; 





Natural Style Popular in Beautifying 
Grounds 


ARGE suburban and country places 

afford splendid opportunities for 
the development of the natural style 
in landscape architecture which has 
become popuiar within the past few 
years. The natural style is an at- 
tempt to imitate nature as far as pos- 
sible, say the rural architects. Walks 
and drives are curved. Open lawns 
in front of residences and shrub trees 
for mass plantings are desired. 
Fences are dispensed with wherever 
possible and artificial designs are 
completely out of place. The house 
is the principal feature in the land- 
scape and all planting is done with 
reference to its position and style of 
architecture. Plant rare and beauti- 
ful specimens in the foreground; 
screen all unsightly objects and take 
advantage of all exterior views. Mass 
planting wili give the best effect. A 
few shrubs placed at the foundation 
of the house will unite the structure 
with the grounds. Hardy vines over 
the porch or scaling the side walls 
will produce the same effects.—Ohio 
Agricultural College. 





Farmers, Come South! 


ORACE Greeley’s famous advice 
given under conditions of today 
would be, “Young man, go south.” 

The Homeseekers’ Special of The 
Progressive Farmer will be issued 
October 21. This presents the at- 
tractive prospects for agriculturists 
locating in the South. 

A copy will sent free to your fritnds 
in the East, North and West if you 
will only supply their names and ad- 
dresses, writing plainly. And hurry, 
please, for it’s the next issue. Don’t 
be stingy in sending the names; make 
a large list of good substantial farm- 
ers. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 





































A Cheap: and Efficient €ess: Pool for 
the Country Home 


HE putting of running water into 

country or farm homes, necessi- 
tates the providing of some way to 
dispose of the waste or sewage. This . 
is mot a difficult problem; yet it is a 
very important one. If the waste 
water is allowed to collect in pools 
about the house it becomes breeding 
places for disease germs and insect 
pests-and endangers the health of the 
family. 

Four years ago the writer put in a 
cheap but very: efficient sewerage sys- 
tem, which takes care of about 5,000 
gallons of water per month. It con- 
sists of three traps, a 100-foot sewer 
line and a 36-foot cesspool. 

The sewer pipe is home-made ce- 
ment tile, four-inch size. It is laid 
two and one-half feet deep and with 
a fall of three feet to the hundred. 
It is very important that the grade of 
a sewer line be made uniform so that 
greases and other waste matter will 
wash along down the line and not 
stop up the pipe. A uniform grade 
may be secured by stretching tight- 
ly lengthwise over the ditch a strong 
string with the desired fall and by 
testing each piece of tile as it is laid. 
Each joint of the tile must be placed 
straight under the string and the 
same distance from it. The joints 
are made tight with cement mortar. 

The pipes leading from the kitchen 
and bath-room each have a trap to 
prevent foul gas from escaping into 
the rooms... Where the sewer line 
empties into the cesspool is a large 
trap. The traps are made with a 
short U-shaped pipe, which can be 
made of cement. 

The cesspool is dug oblong rather 
than round. An oblong form “permits 
a more rapid drainage of the water 
through the ground than one of the 
same size made circular; it permits a 
larger number of scavenger bacteria 
to grow and therefore a more rapid 
destruction of the waste matter. 

The size of the pool depends upon 
the amount of water consumed and 
the nature of the soil in which it is 
placed. Where the soil is porous or 
sandy, the size need not be so large 
as where it is dug in clay. 

The pool mentioned is in a sandy 
loam with a clay subsoil. It is 36 
feet long, 3% feet deep and 2 feet 
wide. Its bottom slopes away from 
the entrance of the main pipe. 

The pool is dug 3% feet wide to the 
depth of 1% feet; this forms a shoul- 
der on which rests the covering of 
the pool. At each end of it and at 
regular five-foot spaces are dug in 
the shoulder places for cross beams 
to rest in. 

The cross-beams should be made of 
strong heart material and 3% feet 
long; they are laid across the pool 
to support the roof of plank and dirt. 
The roof is made by laying heart 
plank on thé cross beams and extend- 
ing it out over the shoulders of the 
pool. The soil is put back on the 
roof of the. pool, covering it at a 
depth of not less than a foot and a 
half deep. Bermuda grass may be 
set over it and in a short while a sod 
will completely conceal the location 
of the cesspool. Do not permit sur- 
face water to drain into the pool. 

E. F. CAUTHEN. 





Clean. Up Your Garden 


F THE weeds have flourished in 

your garden or in parts of it, mow 
them down, now. If they have not 
gone to seed, they can be plowed un- 
der later to help out the stable ma- 
nure you apply, but if they have, they 
should be removed from the garden 
and thrown on the compost heap; 
composting kills. weed seed. 
} Weeds are expensive things to have 
in gardens gr anywhere else; they 
rob garden. crops. of food and mois- 
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titre, many of them are natural food 
for all Kinds of insects, which when 
they have devoured: the choice parts 
of weeds attack adjacent garden 
crops. Weeds may also support plant 
diseases that would otherwise die 
and they induce mildews and rusts by 
reducing air and sunlight around 
the garden plants. These weeds are 
now going to seed, and winter winds 
will jar that seed out, and the chances 
for a heavy stand of weeds next 
spring will be quite good. 

Other good things to remove now, 
and as the later crops mature, are the 
crop remnants, especially if there has 
been disease or insect infestation. 
Dead stalks are wintering-over places 
for diseases and insects. 

Stalks removed had best be burned, 
though if a compost pile is made, the 
insect-infested stalks may be thrown 
on it. Disease spores survive the 
composting temperature; burning is 
safest.—J. S. Gardner, Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





The sewing machine agent rang the bell. 
A particularly noisy and vicious-looking bull- 


dog assisted in opening the door. The dog 
stood his ground. The agent retreated 
slightly. 


“Will the dog bite?’’ he asked. 

“We don’t quite, know yet,’’ the lady said, 
“We have only just got him, But we are try- 
ing him with strangers. Won’t you come in?” 





“OUR HEALTH FALK 











Good Rules for Staying Well 


““[T ISNT necessary to give a lot of 

time to the job of keeping fit,” 
said Captain Koehler, physical direc- 
tor of West Point Military Academy. 
“Ten or fifteen minutes of setting up 
exercise im the morning, and a walk 
every day—not necessarily a.long one, 
but one in which you march briskly 
like a soldier with yo head and 
chest up and your shoftlers back— 
will work wonders. Do you know, 
why so many men are narrow-chest- 
ed and weak? It is because they 
never have given themselves a chance 
to breathe and never have given their 
muscles enough exercise. 

“Many people, men, women, and 
children, are semi-invalids most of 
their lives because of the lack of a few 
minutes of daily exercise and also be- 
cause they have never been taught a 
proper posture and carriage, such, for 
instance, aS we insist upon at all 
times in cadets; a position in which 
every organ of the body is held in its 
proper place with ample space to car- 
ry on.its own particular function 
without restriction, and in which ev- 
ery muscle of the body is furnishing 
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its own transportation, so to speak, 
and not depending upon other mus- 
cles to do for it what it was intended 
it should do for itself. 

“Proper posture and carriage, with 
shoulders square, chest arched, head 
erect, and body well stretched from 
the. waist up, will of its own account 
contribute much toward relieving our 
people of the many petty and not a 
few of the serious ills from which 
they are now suffering. It is the foun= 
dation of robust health and should be 
insisted upon in children from the 
very beginning until it becomes a 
habit and as such will displace the 
disease-breeding ‘slouchy’ habit now 
so prevalent among people of all ages 
and stations."—‘What Can a* Thin 


Man Do?” in the August World’s 
Work. 





Only Paper That Fits Southern Far- 
mers , 


NCLOSED please find $1 for the 
renewal of my subscription for 

The Progressive Farmer. Pardon my 
negligence, I am very busy and over- 
looked the date. This is the only pa- 
per published that “fits” the Southern 
farmer’s case. You should have sup- 
port of every farmer large and small 
in our Southland. 

May you continue to grow. 

D. B. PEYTON. 
Metcalf, Miss. 





Unequalied 


Why This Offer is. Made : 


A million: Men and Boys: have bought my STEELS 
and will wear no other workshoes. 

—because they are the only light, comfortable, prac- 
tical, long-wearing, absolutely WATERPROOF, general 
service shoes: ever invented, 


—because STEELS. prevent foot troubles and: loss 
of time through sickness. 

—because ONE PAIR. OF STEELS OUTLASTS 3 
TO 6 PAIRS LEATHER WORKSHOES OR RUBBER 
BOOTS. 

—because their first-cost is less than leather or 
rubber and they say save $20 a year shoe money. 

During*the past twelve years I have spent nearly a 
half million dollars in perfecting my STEELS and to 
impress upon the workers of America that STEELS 
are their best buy—an absolute necessity to-each and 
every one of you. 


Previous Offers Still Hold Good 


I have offered to send my STEELS for try-on in 
your own home. This offer still holds good. 

I have offered to make good at my own expense any 
failure of STEELS to fit perfectly. That offer still 
holds good. 

I have offered to send my SHOE BOOK absolutely 
FREE. That offer also still holds good. 


Now, I am going to make an offer that is greater, 
bigger, more attractive than ever before—an offer nc 
worker can refuse to accept—an offer that combines 
all my previous promises and GOES STILL FUR- 
THER. a 


This. Great Offer 
Limited 


I am going to share my profits with 
you. I am going to distribute $50,- 
000.00 of my profits among the work- 
ers of this great land. 


I wish it were possible for me: to 
make this offer unlimited so every 








Positively the most sensational 
History-making Offer ever made 
to the Workers of America. 


The World’s Greatest Work Shoe 
Ruthstein’s Famous “STEELS” 


at Special Low Prices, sent on 


TEN DAY TRIAL 
In Your Own Home 


es 


RUTHSTEIN’S 





$30,00 


Read This Carefully—Then Act Quick—This Offer Is 


one of the millions of workers in the United States 
who need STEELS could take advantage of the profit- 
sharing distribution. * But I cannot afford to include 
all in this great offer. I must confine my profit-shar- 
ing to only a limited number of new customers. 


Now—I have gone the limit with you—have made 
you the most surprising shoe offer that could be made 
by a reliable manufacturer. 


Here all offers I have made in the past are com- 
bined, and the cap-sheaf—the- best and biggest of all 
—is my new Profit-sharing. Offer. 


No Advance in Prices of “Steels” 


Leather prices have advanced. Steel prices have 
advanced. Wages have advanced. All materials have 
advanced from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. But I 
have kept the price of STEELS level through the 
years. 


Here, then, is. an opportunity you: cannot afford to 
pass lightly by. If accepted at once, it means a big 
saving’ to you. And when this distribution has been 
made among workers who become my customers, this 
offer will be withdrawn. 


Please do not miseconstrue my motives. I do not 
need to make any special inducement to insure a 
steady, growing demand for STEELS, on merit alone. 


This profit-sharing offer is made so that you, NOW, 
will know and profit by the high merit of STEELS: 


Other Work shoe Prices Higher 


You know as well as I do, that because of the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of leather and rubber, 
the same grades of ordinary workshoes and boots. cost 
you. 50c to $1.50 more than in former years. 


Any honest shoe dealer will tell you that the price 
you paid last year for a fair grade of leather or rub- 
ber footwear will hardly buy ‘‘shoddy’ inferior stock 
today. 


However, in the face of rising. costs of leather, 
steel, and labor I make this profit-sharing offer, en- 
abling you: to: buy: my STEELS today at lower prices 
than ever before made. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man, Dept. 329, RACINE, WIS. 


Also. Manufacturer of the World Famous Scientific Shoes for Dress and General Wear. 











Profit-Sharing 
OFFER 


Limited. 


Steels Save Feet, Health, Money 


For years you have read about my STEELS. You 
have decided that ‘‘some day’’ you will try them. 
This is. my special invitation to you to try STEELS | 
NOW, when it will profit. you. most. 


If you are tired of sore; wet, cold, calloused feet; 
corns and. bunions; worn, cracked, twisted, leaky 
leather shoes; and. troubles caused: by cold, wet feet; 
Big Shoe-repair Bills; Big. Doctor Bills;— 


Accept this great Profit-sharing. Offer NOW—send 
for YOUR STEELS at once, while your share of this 
$50,000.00 is available to you—learn at once. the true 
Comfort, Economy and Health-protection assured to 
wearers of my STEELS. 


Let me prove by TEN-DAY TRY-ON in your own 
home that my New,. 1917 STEELS. will save you the 
most money, give you greatest satisfaction’ and more 
the greatest boon to you of any footwear you Have 
ever worn. 


New Shoe Boek Free 


Send no money—just the Profit-sharing Coupon (a. 
postal or short lefter) and my 1917 SHOE BOOK, 
measurement blank and all information about my Big 
Profit-sharing Offer will -be mailed absolutely FREB 
and postage paid. Send the coupon TODAY. 





PROFIT-SHARING COUPON. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man, 
Dept. 329, Racine, Wis. 


Dear Sir: Please send me, without obligation, 
your free 1917 shoe book and full details of your 
great $50,000 profit sharing offer. 


MMS occ ccccccccccccdecccesccccanveeoes teberees 
COUR icant wevocesnscvetnes saguadetesebe soccee 
FUMES. ce cccccwccccecsvecces R. FP. Deccices aeeve 
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This Grand Champion Boar has been protected with Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum 


Demand This Sterile Serum 


It costs you no more and is 
absolutely safe 


EXT IN IMPORTANCE to the potency (protective value) of 
Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is sterility. 

Do not confuse the term ‘‘sterile.’”’ Applied :to 
serums, ‘‘sterile’’ can mean but one thing—freedom from all 
germs or bacteria. 

No one claims the germs in unrefined serum to be beneficial. 
They may prove harmful—may cause disease or abscesses, may 
cause the serum to spoil. Did you ever notice a foul odor upon 
opening a bottle of unrefined hog cholera serum? That is a sign that 
the serum has spoiled. Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum does 
not spoil in unopened bottles, because it is sterile (germ-free). 

In addition, Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum is filtered, 
free from all solid particles, so that it can be rapidly and com- 
pletely absorbed. This insures prompt results and the benefit of 
the entire dose for the animal treated. There is nothing in 
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Mulford Refined Serum to retard absorption, nothing to cause = 
cysts, nothing to hold back serum, cause irritation, clog the syringe § 
needie or interfere with the handling of the serum in any way S 
KG 

a N 
Mulford Refined Hog Chelera Serum | 
Potent — Sterile — Filtered —Unlike Other Serums N 

To treat an infected herd or immunize a healthy herd always A 
demand Mulford Refined Hog Cholera Serum. Being potent and y 


sterile, it is absolutely safe and will give you quickest and best 
results. 


Supplied in 100 c.c. and 500 c.c. bottles at two (2) cents per c.c. 


This product of the Mulford Laboratories has behind it the same 
cumulative experience, skill and guarantee as the Mulford Serums 
and Vaccines used in hum4p practice. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN Send for free booklet No. 10 


wite’o HH. K. MULFORD COMPANY “Sg? 


Manufacturing and Biological 
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f Hogs Can Starve on Corn 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been 


fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experiments show 
that they have literally starved to death. Tle Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions teach that a balanced ration for hogs shouid contain 1 lb. of protein to 
every 5 Ibs. of fat and carbohydrates. But corn only contains about 1 lb. of 
protein to every 8 lbs. of fat and carbohydrates. Cotton Seed Meal is the. 
cheapest and best form of protein you can get to balance with your corn— 
costs less than 5c a lb. as compared with 13c for bran, 16c for oats. Feed them 


Cotton Seed Meal 


If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion 
of about 2 parts corn and one part Cotton Seed Meal, 
it gives a ration, which—with ordinary grazing— 
. almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for 
‘%. a balanced hog food. The Texas Swine Breed- 
ers’ Association in their formal report say: 
““It’s*the most economical ration of which 
we have any record,’* 

FEEDING FORMULAS 
$ It’s like throwing away money to ~ 
mm pay from 13 to 20c a pound for pro- =. 
tein when Cotton Seed Meal gives it = 
to you for 5c. Write now for our val- 
W uable book on feeding formulas that 
wee shows how to save money. Written by 
¥ a big practical farmer. 

PUBLICITY BUREAU i a 

Inter-State. Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’n 2 Bran, 


py 606 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
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LIVESTO 


DO SOY BEAN MEAL AND PE 
NUT MEAL PRODUCE SOFT-BO- 
DIED HOGS? 











Results Obtained in North Carolina 
Experiments Indicate That They 
Have No Such Effect—Details of the 
Tests 


WO relatively new feeds, peanut 
meal and soy bean meal, have 
comparatively recently been thrown 
upon the market, and many of our 
. farmers are mak- 
ing inquiries rela- 
tive to their values 
as feeds for hogs. 
Farmers who ask 
about the value of 
these two feeds al- 
most always in- 
quire as to the ef- 
fect they have 
upon the bodies 
of the animals. 
The idea seems to be gaining ground 
that both peanut meal and soy bean 
meal produce soft-bodied hogs—hogs 
which are objectionable to the pack- 
ers and the consumers. 

The authorities of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture have 
been studying this question for a year 
or so and some interesting results 
have been secured. Last winter and 
spring one experiment was carried 
through at the Edgecombe Test Farm 
co determine just what effect peanut 
meal and damaged peanuts have upon 
| the bodies of hogs. Thirty-three hogs, 
| which were raised upon the Edge- 
es Test Farm, were employed in 








PROF. GRAY 





the test. The experiment was inau- 
gurated January 26, 1916, and closed 
June,s26, 1916, when the hogs were 
shipped to the Baltimore market, sold, 
samples of fat obtained and returned 
| to our North Carolina laboratories for 
| analyses. 


At the beginning of the test three. 


hogs were slaughtered, fat 
fat) samples secured, and_ the 
| melting point determined. It was 
learned that the average melting point 
| 
| 
1 


(kidney 


of this fat was 38.5 degrees. The pigs 
were young, which no doubt partially 
accounts for the low melting point. It 
should be recalled that the fat secured 
| from hogs which have been fattened 
upon corn alone melts at an average 
temperature of 42 or 43 degrees, and 
that lard which has this melting point 
is entirely satisfactory. The pigs used 
in this test were, therefore, somewhat 
soft at the beginning. 

The 30 remaining pigs were then di- 
vided into three equal groups and en- 
closed in small bare lots. The pigs in 
lot 1 were fed the whole time from 
—January 26 to June 26—or a ration of 
two-thirds corn plus one-third wheat 
shorts; those in lot 2 on a ration of 
two-thirds corn plus one-third dam- 
aged peanuts; and those in lot 3 ona 
ration made up of two-thirds corn and 
one-third peanut meal. 

When these hogs wére killed it was 
found that the first and last rations 
did not materially affect the firmness 
of the bodies of the hogs, but the 
second ration, where damaged pea- 
nuts were used, had a tendency to pro- 
duce soft-bodied animals. The results 
can be shown in a short table: 


EFFECT OF PEANUT MEAL AND DAMAG- 
ED PEANUTS UPON THE BODIES OF 


HOGS 

Lot No. Ration Melting Point 
4 At begin- Taken from egrees 
ning yt ee eT ys Per eee ee 38.5 

1 Corn % 
Wheat shorts %....%.... gee 

2 Corn % 
Damaged peanuts %..... 36.0 

3 Corn % 
Peanut meal %......... 38.3 


The people who bought these hogs 
had no criticism to make, although all 
of the hogs were really somewhat soft, 
even those that were fattened on corn 
and wheat shorts, when measured by 
the corn standard. Many buyers would 
have criticised the bodies of the hogs 
which were fattened upon corn and 
waste peanuts, as the melting point 





was as low as 36 degrees. These hogs 








Wi started out somewhat soft and re- 
mained somewhat soft to the end, al- 
though the damaged peanut-fed ones 
were the softest. 

A similar experiment was repeated 
at the Central Test Farm at Raleigh. 
The second test was begun January 
28, 1916, and closed June 16, 1916, 31 
hogs being employed. At the begin- 
ning of this test three average hogs 
were slaughtered and the average 
melting point of the fat was found to 
be 41.1 degrees, being almost as firm 
as fat taken from hogs fattened on a 
ration of corn alone. The remaining 
28 pigs were then divided into three 
equal lots and placet! in small pens, 
free from grass. The pigs in lot 1 were 
given a ration made up of two-thirds 
cracked corn plus one-third wheat 
shorts; those in lot 2 were fed a ration 
of two-thirds cracked corn plus one- 
third soy bean meal; those in lot 3 
were given a ration of, two-thirds 
cracked corn plus one-third peanut 
meal. When these hogs were sold 
and killed, samples of kidney fat were 
taken to the laboratories for analyses. 
The final results were as follows: 


Lot No. Ration Melting Point 
At begin- egrees 
ning Grain mixture....csccece 41.1 
1 Corn % 
Wheat shorts 4.......06 41.9 
2 Corn % : 
Soy bean meal %........ 42.0 
3 Corn % 
Peanut meal %.......-.. 42.1 


The bodies of these pigs were firm 
when the test was inaugurated and 
continued to become firmer as the ex- 
periment continued. At the end the 
softest hogs were found in lot 1 where 
corn and wheat shorts were fed,—the 
firmest bodies being found in the lots 
where soy bean meal and peanut meal 
were employed. The bodies were all 
satisfactory. 

It may therefore be said in conclus- 
ion that the results so far secured 
seem to show that soy bean meal and 
peanut meal do not produce soft-bod- 
ied hogs. DAN T. GRAY. 





Effect of Preservative Treatment Silo 
Timbers on Silage ° 


O DETERMINE the effect of a pre- 
sefvative treatment upon the dur- 


ability of wood used in silos, and to. 


obtain information as to the effect of 
the treated wood upon the surround- 
ing silage, the Federal Forest Pro- 
ducts Laboratory began experiments 
in 1910 in codperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. About five 
years after the experiments were be- 
gun the treated wood had not com- 
menced to decay. Information in re- 
gard to the effect of treated wood 
upon the surrounding silage was ob- 
tained by an independent test after 
the first season, wood treated with 
creosote having been buried in the 
silage during the process of filling. 
This contaminated the silage suffi- 
cient to give a strong odor, but the 
quantity of creosote in the feed couid 
not be determined by analysis. This 
silage when fed to cows:was not rel- 
ished and two of the animals were 
affected slightly by it. 

This was a very severe test, how- 
ever, for the wood was given a heav- 
ier treatment than is now considered 
necessary. Moreover, had the con- 
taminated portion been thoroughly 
mixed with the rest of the silage it 
is considered doubtful whether the 
effect would have been noticeable. 
This conclusion is borne out by the 
results obtained in practice. During 
the several years in which it has been 
the practice to treat wood for silos, 
the Dairy Division has not heard of 
a single case in which the health of 
the animals has been impaired by 
feeding such silage. 





“Did you hear that Jiggs was killed while 
traveling in Kentucky?” 
“No. How was he killed?” 


“In a feud.” 
“And I always told him not to ride in those 
cheap cars.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





If you have neighbors who*do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will’send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Guan Boar at 
the International Live Stock § Show, Chicago, 1 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at peaneninke prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 
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Berkshires 


Service Boars, 6 months old; Gilts and 
Pigs. The best of the breed. Strong, 
vigorous animals, having size, quality 
and individtiality. 

I absolutely guarantee everything I 
ship to be satisfactory in every respect. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 











Big Type 
BERKSHIRES 


wo big boars, 5 big bred sows, 15 extra fine 

ailts 6 to 8 months old, young boars and sow pigs. 

These are big types, fancy bred and good enough 
to go into any herd. Prices reasonable. 


| FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 






















WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


(See other Advertisements on pages 27 and 29) 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 











THIS IS THE KIND THAT SELLS IN THIS SALE. 


BEST BLOOD LINES 
22 are Blackbirds, including 10 of the famous Blackcap 
branch; 14 Trojan Ericas, the renowned — of Great Brit- 
ain: 3 Ballindalloch K. Prides of Aberdeen; 3 Queen Moth- 
ers, and others belonging to popular families. 
Parties in the market for the highest class cattle of the 
breed should bear in mind they have leading breeders and 


ing of 


and guaranteeing this offering, Southern breeders should 


not overlook this opportunity to obtain this class of cattle In 
their home territory. 





Bids sent to Chas. Gray or Field Representative 
M. A. Judy, 817 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
will be judiciously and carefully handled. 


91 Head Choice Aberdeen-Angus Cattle at Auction 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association, and the Cooperation of the N.C. & St. L. R.R. 
E. L. Hampton and Hampton & Evans will hold their 


Annual Sale of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
October 24th, 1916 - 


What Secretary Gray says 


“The aekecrsgicare gh of Hampton and Evans is a join- 
orces that has no equal in the annals of 
Aberdeen-Angus circles from the point of distribu- 
tion in the South of the highest class cattle known 
to the breed. Never before has the American 
Aberdeen-Angus rsh yd Fee sane ey an be 
ortunity to co-operate in e disposal of such a 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association behind high-class offering. There are sons and daughters 
of the most famous champions of Great Britain and 
America listed.”’ 


For further information and catalogs, address 
‘E. L. HAMPTON, 2407 West End Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
Or M. A. JUDY, 817, Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








At Woodlawn Farms, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


15 Bulls and 
36°Cows and Heifers 


Many Calves at foot ; 
Greatest offering of Cattle 
ever sold in South from point 
of breeding and individuality. 





















Large Berkshires ‘U0 


During the past ten years we have sold more revletered 
Berkshires than any three breeders in the United 
States. Our business is increasing. Why? We sell big 
animals that have big litters. Not dumplings. 

H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 60, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


a ER KSH | R ES One under 6 months show 
boar will weigh over 200 

pounds, a grandson of Handsome Lee, and Rival 

Champion. One 12 months boar; one 2%-year herd 

boar; and a few more spring gilts and summer pigs. 

Write for prices and other information. 

LEROY HALL HILLSBORO, N. C. 












TAYLOR PLANTATION ~g 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF .- . 

Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 

Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 


ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. Our Berkshives are 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 


RIVAL’S DEFENDER No. 58425 


KIMBALL FARM can furnish anything desired in 
registered DUROC-JERSEY HOGS from a single pig 
to a carload. We pay especial attention to furnishing 
foundation herds properly mated, of the best blood 
lines of the breed. -Have just delivered in one order 
three full carloads all selected and registered for 
foundation stock. If you want the best, write us. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and Lj engae I Bs —genyeed to please you. 
Write me you me and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 








80—JERSEYS AT PUBLIC AUCTION—80 








PATTON WHITAKER, 


At Ewell’s Station, Spring Hill, Tenn., 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1916, 


We will Sell at Publle Auction 80 Jersey Cattle 
50 Registered Jerseys—30 Extra Good Grade Milk Cows 
These cattle are all in good condition and will make money for those who buy 
them. There will be bred and open cows and heifers—just the kind to add new 
blood to your herd. 
Write for Catalog and Be Sure to Come 


Spring Hill, Tenn. 














DISPERSAL SALE 
Of the CELEBRATED INGLESIDE FARM HERD OF JERSEY CATTLE 


By Public Auction on the Atlanta, Ga., Fair Grounds, Wednesday Morning at 10 
o’clock, October 18, 1916—the day after the Jersey Cattle are judged. 


60 Head of Registered Jersey Cows, Heifers and Bulls 


Imported and Tennessee bred; daughters of the famous imported bulls, King Fox, 
Noble of Oakland, Golden Fern’s Noble, Gamboge Knight, and Oxford You'll Do. 
Catalogues ready October 5th. 





W. GETTYS, ATHENS, TENN. 














DUROC JERSEYS. 


Come on boys, I’m able to deliver the ‘‘goods’’. 
Pigs sired by Goldpayment 46191 and Brookside Chief 
71889, two of the greatest living boars in the South. 
Gilts bred and open. Everything registered and 


guaranteed. 
THOMAS H. ROGERS, Clyde, N.C. 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and 
literature on the Hampshire Hog, ‘address, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Pairs and trios no kin. Also a few bred sows. 
—_————- Write for particulars. 


eA Fhe IND: 


sbB Sree ce tt a Deo <4 $+. 


R. N. RUNYON, 
























TwoO.LC.Hogs 
Weighed 2806 — 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
hoger Two of our O. I. 
weighed 2806 t 
on Wil ill ship you sam- . 
le pair of famous O. I. C 
on time and give pH 
= pp a AL Lae | 
extensive breeders an shipp rs 
of pure bred hogs in the world. m 


All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. ieadacted 


We rbd bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 


ase. 
Write—te-day— 
for Free Book, *‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


0. IL. C’s and Chester White Boars, bred cilts, P 

sows. Young sorte a specialty. 
akin; rioes and large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F.E. RB USH, Sciota, Mlinois. 


Oo he rene bee eae 
ages of the very bes 

OE 200 Ib. bred gilts $40. service 

boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 

pedigreeed. 

ww. OWEN: Bedford, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs DUROC-JERSEY Pigs 


From sows that farrows as high as 15 pigs in one litter. 
Sired by me best blooded boars to be had. Every pig 
registered guaranteed. 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. ©. 
ESSEX 


Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


5. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs/W. C. 
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MULEFOOTS 








One of Dr. Dormon’s 750 Ib. Mule Foot Sees 

















































































































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not.”” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
@neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


SS 
eed 5 . 5 President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
Managing Editor 
Contributing Editos 
Secretary-Treasurer 
SRR GRer Zeer Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








E ARE reprinting on page 30 the announce- 
ment of our “Town and Country Special.” 
This announcement may not be printed in full 
again. Read it and send us your letter as soon as 
you can. 





E APPRECIATE the interest in the rental 
contract form printed in our fecent “Renters’ 
‘and Landowners’ Special.” Copies in proper form 
and size for filling out and signing will be mailed 
to any subscriber at one cent each. 





N BUYING fruit trees, let us repeat that the 
only safe plan is first to get in touch with your 
state experiment station in regard to the best va- 
rietjes, and then buy these direct from reliable 
firms, never from traveling agents of unknown 
“houses. And if a few neighbors can go in together 
in bwying their trees, very material savings can 
certainly be effected. 





REMARKABLY comprehensive program is 
announced for the Seventh Annual Citrus Sem- 
inar,to be held at the University of .Florida, 
Gainesville, October 17-20. If farmers in each line 
of agriculture were as intent upon investigating 
every phase of the work as these citrus fruit grow- 
ers give evidence of being, the South would soon 
lead all America. 





HE livestock man should not fail to attend his 
state fair this fall, but whether he attends his 
state fair or not, no man who aspires to the top in 
the livestock business can afford to miss the Inter- 
national Livestock Show at Chicago, December 2 
to December 9, 1916. A visit to this show is a lib- 
eral education along livestock lines. It is prob- 
ably the greatest livestock show in the world. 





VERY farmer should read Mr. Butler’s article 
on the Torrens System in our last issue. We 
have a first-rate law here in North Carolina, but 
there are some lawyers and clerks of the court 
who are trying to check the system. Find out 
whether your candidate for clerk of the court is 
willing to give farmers full and hearty codperation 
in getting Torrens titles before you vote for him. 





T A conference of the state presidents of the 
National Farmers’ Union in Memphis, on Oc- 
tober 7, it was unanimously reported that the cot- 
ton crop throughout the South is very short, and 
resolutions were adopted urging all growers to 
market slowly and resist all declines in the market 
by holding back cotton. If this is done, the Union 
presidents believe that farmers will realize twenty 
cents a pound or better. A fuller report of this 
conference will appear in our next issue. 


- 





HE Federal Farm Loan Board announces hear- 
ings, at Richmond, Va,, Oct. 23; Raleigh, N. C, 
Oct. 24; Columbia, S, C., Oct. 25; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Oct. 26; Macon, Ga., Oct. 27; Birmingham, Ala., 
Oct. 28; New Orleans, La., Oct. 30; Jackson, Miss., 
Oct. 31; Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 1. The Board wants 
information both as to the location of Federal 
land banks and as to the cost of credit to farmers 
now and needed remedies. Farmers will also get 
much information as to the new rural credits law 
by attending these hearings. Public invited. 





E REGRET that some misinformed people are 
circulating incorrect reports a$ to the attitude 
of President Alexander and other state Farmers’ 
Union officials toward the new rural credits law 
Like The Progressive Farmer, they wanted a still 
better bill, but nevertheless regard the measure 
as one of the greatest legislative achievements of 
. this generation, and the officers of the State Union 
are unanimous in recommending the organization 
of National farm loan associations everywhete 
that farmers need money for the purposes men- 
tioned. ‘ 





EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be our 
Homeseekers’ Special, a feature of which will 
be the letters from farmers who have come to the 


South from other sections and made good. Not 
only will these letters be of especial interest to 
prospective settlers in the South, but they contain 
much of interest and value to farmers already 
here as well. In addition to these letters, the 
Southern commissioners of agriculture will tell 
what their respective states have to offer the 
homeseeker; Prof. Duggar will discuss “Points 
the Homeseeker Should Look To;” and there will 
be “A Success Talk,” by Dr. Shailer Mathews, of 
Chicago University; “Controlling the Corn Wee- 
vil,” by Dr. W. E. Hinds; and “The Housekeeper’s 
Chance for Making Money,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





LONG with the matters of state legislation re- 

cently mentioned, farmers should also see to it 
that candidates for the Legislature are in favor of 
all needed progressive local legislation. Here, for 
example, is a topic many of our larger and wealth- 
ier counties would do well to consider: 

“The Winston-Salem Sentinel recently pre- 
sented a statement showing how much had 
been saved to Forsyth County in nine years 
ending 1915 by placing the county officers on a 
salaried basis, instead of paying them fees— 
$58,425.40. From the sheriff’s office alone the 
system saved $30,047 in the nine years, about 
$3,400 a year.” 





Not a Speculative Market 





NE of the best informed and most conserva- 
tive cotton men of our acquaintance, just 
back from a study of conditions, says prices 

would probably quickly go to twenty cents if 
farmers would only quit rushing cotton from gin- 
ner to buyer, 

This is one year, he says, when there has been 
no speculative market. The high price of cotton 
is due not to speculation but to the alarmingly 
short crop, coupled with the abnormally high 
prices everything else is,bringing. Cotton goods, 
for example, are so much in demand and bringing 
such high prices that the mills can pay handsome 
profits on the basis of twenty cents a pound for 
lint. A lot of these mills are likely to run out of 
cotton before next year’s crop comes in, and we 
believe the farmers who hold until this fact be- 
comes clear will get bigger prices than any yet 
offered. ? 

The Charlotte Observer, published in the heart 
of the chief cotton manufacturing section of the 
South, undoubtedly reflects expert opinion in the 
following statement: “The belief is generally 
prevalent among those who are usually best posted 
that cotton is going to bring 20 cents by the first 
of December, if not sooner.” It adds that some 
are predicting 25 cents. 





“An Apple a Day” 


BRAHAM Lincoln is credited with the state- 
ment that “You can’t grow a great race of 
people where you can’t grow apples,” or” 

words to that effect. Whether he was correct we 

will not attempt to say; but had he asserted that - 
an apple-eating people is a great people, we would 

certainly agree. 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor away” is a 
health truth with which we are too little acquaint- 
ed. The originators of the saying well knew the 
value of apples in the diet, though they probably 
knew little concerning the reasons why. Today we 
not only know that the apple is good in the human 
dietary, but we know why,—we, know that as an 
aid to digestion, as a tonie and appetizer, and as 
an aid in eliminating the poisonous wastes of the 
body, fruits are better than all the medicines~in 
the apothecary’s shop. 

Now, knowing this fact, let’s know another also, 
namely, that here in the South nature has given us 
the conditions necessary for the production of 
wholesome fruits in the greatest variety and 
abundance. From the first strawberries in March 
and April on through the list of peaches, plums, 
blackberries, dewberries, grapes, watermelons, figs, 





on to the apples of autumn, there need not be a_ 
single day when the family is without delicious 


and health-giving fruits. Nor need the coming of 
winter curtail the supply, for out of the summer’s 
superabundance it is easily possible to can and 
preserve a supply-to tide us over the winter, 


We hope our readers everywhere will study the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


suggestions in this “More Fruit Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer and then, if it has not already 
been done, plan for a really good orchard that will 
provide fruit for every day in the year. More fruit 
and less meat will surely bring to us fewer doctors’ 
bills and longer lives. 





Plant Some Pecan Trees 





ATIVE to the South, at home practically ev- 

erywhere from Virginia to Texas, the pecan 

is at once among our noblest and most useful 
trees. Highly valuable for fruit, it is a beautiful 
ornamental and shade tree as well. Thus com- 
bining as it does both utility and beauty, it should 
be found on every farm in the South. 

Particularly attractive is an avenue of pecan 
trees leading up to the farm home. There are to- 
day in the South uncounted thousands of hot, dusty 
lanes that are terrors to travelers and teams alike, 
but that might be made invitingly cool and attrac- 
tive by a row of pecan trees on either side, and not 
only would their shade be welcome, but in a few 
years they would provide a decided addition to the 
income from the farm. 


There will never be a better time than the next — 


few months to start some pecan trees, and we 
would suggest that right now, while the matter is 
fresh in your mind, you write to your state exper- 
iment station, stating your loeal conditions, and 
ask their advice as to the best varieties and the 
nearest reliable dealer. 

A few pecan trees planted now will probably 
bear many crops before you are gone, and after- 
ward your children and your grandchildren will 
reap where you have sowed, and bless you. 


Rich Land Best for Cotton Under Boll 
Weevil Conditions 


N SECTIONS where the boll weevil has this year 
been very destructive, observant farmers are 
noting that the best lands are almost invariably 

making the best crops. In speaking of the best 
lands or the richest lands, we of course mean the 
lands that are well drained but not washed away, 
that are filled with humus, and that are well sup- 
plied with nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 
the right proportions. 

When we come to consider the matter, however, 
the ability of rich land to make cotton in spite of 
the weevil is no more than should be expected. 
With a full infestation of weevils, making cotton at 
a profit resolves itself into a race between the 








farmer and the weevil. Usually by the first of Au- | 


gust the pest has, become numerous and destruc- 
tive enough to puncture and destroy every square 
that is set, What cotton we make before this date 
As ours; all that comes afterward is claimed by the 
weevil. This being true, every effort should be 
made to set fruit in a hurry, and if this is to be 
done a warm, strong, quick soil is an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Some of the finest cotton we have ever seen was 
growing under boll weevil conditions in Louisiana, 
and in the opinion of the man who grew it and in 
ours as well, such a crop was made possible only 
because of a rich, mellow, well drained soil. Al- 
most uniformly under weevil conditions the best 
cotton will be found on the lands that have had 
applications of manure or have had legumes plow- 
ed under on them. 

Thus is the weevil emphasizing anew the over- 
whelming importance of rich land in making prof- 
itable crops. Now that this pest is covering nearly 
all the Cotton Belt, soil-building is going to be ab- 
solutely essential to successful farming. The man 
who plants legumes winter and summer and saves 
his soil and enriches it will beat the boll weevil; 
the man who does not will fail. 


A Thought for the Week 


N: MAN or woman of the humblest sort can 








really be strong, pure and good without 

somebody being helped and comforted by 
the very existence of this goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. . 





A Christian must be radical always.—Henry Sloan Coffin. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 
(4) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese—Piain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 

By CLARENCE POE 




















Southampton County, Va., Moving Forward . 


HE writer attended a meeting of the South- 

ampton County, Va., Farmers’ Union the 

other day, and was glad to get a glimpse of 
this excellent land and people. 

The people over there are making progress. 
Peanuts and cotton are the chief money crops, 
and there is interest in the better marketing of 
both products. Heretofore cotton has been sold 
in the seed, but the growers are convinced of the 
unwisdom of this policy, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find many of them selling ginned bales 
in 50 to 500-bale lots next fall. Everybody inter- 
ested in this subject should write the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 


a copy of its new Farmers’ Bulletin reporting how . 


much money is lost by selling cotton in the seed. 
We also found evidences of much interest in 
livestock, and as soon as the county gets rid of the 
cattle tick, it will doubtless go forward mightily 
along this line. Southampton, Isle of Wight, and 
Nansemond counties, and a magisterial district in 
Surry, are the only parts of Virginia left un- 
der cattle quarantine. A county-wide campaign 
against hog cholera was also discussed at the 
‘Farmers’ Union meeting and one friend gave us 
this illustration of the effectiveness of the serum 
treatment: In a herd of fifty hogs, a farmer found 
two pigs dead of cholera one Sunday ‘afternoon. 
Two more were dead Monday*morning. The se- 
rum treatment was given Monday, and while two 
more hogs were too far gone to save and died 
Monday evening, all the rest of the 46 were saved. 

& 


Every Local Farmers’ Organization Must 
Have Local Work 


RESIDENT McAuliffe of the Kansas Farmers’ 

Union sounded a bugle note in the National 

Field the other day. Basing his statements on 
long experience, he declared that organization for 
talk, or organization for the general. welfare with- 
out definite local work right at hand, always fails; 
and that no local organization of farmers is going 
to live unless it has something to do right at home. 
We believe that Mr. McAuliffe is everlastingly 
right in this respect, and it is gratifying to find 
that the entire State Council of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Union shares this view. At a recent 
meeting of this council a resolution bearing on 
this point was adopted, and we would commend it 
to the attention not only of all North Carolina 
Local Unions, but to the attention of all farmers’ 
clubs throughout our territory. Here is the reso- 
lution as unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, at our last council meeting a reso- 
lution was adopted directing that aff lecture 
work in future, except in summer, be directed 
to the establishment and promotion of definite 
lines of business codperation by local and 
county organizations. And— 

Whereas, it is now our wish to lay constant- 
ly increasing emphasis on definite business co- 
éperation. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That three or more districts, 
embracing two or more counties, be laid off 
and that the State President, State Organizer, 
and Vice-President employ and direct compe-* 
tent superintendents of Union organization 
and business codperation, who shall do not only 
usual Union organization work but promote 
and develop in each Local Union in such dis- 
tricts ‘definite activity along one or more of 
the following practical forms of rural codp- 
eration: 

1. Codperation in buying fertilizers, sup- 
plies, or farm machinery. 

2. Codperation in marketing cotton, tobac- 
co, cotton seed, etc. (naming the crop). 

3, Coédperative cotton gin, grain mill, or 
creamery. 

4. Coédperation in marketing poultry, eggs, 
butter, vegetables, or fruit. 

5. Co@peration in purchasing: pure-bred 
livestock. 

6. Mutual fire insurance. 


7. Credit unions or land and loan asso- 
Cciations. 
8. Codperative telephone company. 


Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Local Union in the state 
and that each such Local Union be requested 
to select and report to the State President 
before November 10, 1916, which one or more 
of the foregoing eight forms of codperation 
this Local Union will concentrate on during 
1917, and that the State Organizer arrange to 
give all possible assistance to Unions in organ- 
izing upon right lines whatever forms of busi- 
ness cooperation are thus favored. 


ot 
Every State Should Help Organize Credit 
Unions and National Farm Loan Associations 


OUTH Carolina has a law authorizing the 
formation of credit unions, but has no official 
charged with the duty of helping farmers or- 

ganize them. We hope our Palmetto State farm- 
ers. therefore will demand that their next Legis- 
lature do what the last North Carolina Legislature 
did—declare not only that credit unions may be 
formed, but provide encouragement, assistance 
and supervision. Without. such provision the 
credit union becomes a homeless and orphaned 
baby, left to starve in an uncaring world. 

Here in North Carolina under the direction of 
Prof. W. R. Camp, Division of Markets and Rural 
Organization, West Raleigh, several credit unions 


_have been formed and we hope many more will 


be formed this fall. Moreover, Professor Camp 
announced sometime ago that he would help any 
neighborhood organize a “National farm loan as- 
sociation” under the new rural credits law. As a 
consequence he reported last week that’ ten 
National farm loan associations ‘had been organ- 
ized. Loans applied for amount to: $290,500, and 
the seven organizations first formed were: 


Chadbourr National Farm Loan Association, A. B. Bryan, 
Secretary; $36,900 applied ‘for. 


* Raeford National Farm Loan Association, W. F. McLellan, 
Secretary; $22,750 applied for. 


Youngsvilie National Farm Loan Association, S. A. Mitch- 
ell, Secretary; $20,600 applied for. ; 


East Arcadia National Farm Loan Association, Dr. J. D. 
DeVane, Secretary; $20,700 applied for. 


Council National Farm Loan Association, Ira W. Paul, Sec- 
retary; $30,700 applied for. 


Mecklenburg County National Farm Loan Association, H. 
M. Victor, Secretary; $31,000 applied for, 


Rutherfordton National Farm Loan Association, W. R. 
Hill, Secretary; $21,750 applied for. 


Everybody in North Carolina who wants help 
about organizing a credit union or a National farm 
loan association should write Professor Camp at 
the address given. And we again urge farmers in 
other states to demand similar service from their 
state governments. 

& 


Vote for the North Carolina Constitutional 
' Amendments 


OUR constitutional amendments were submit- 
ted to the people of North Carolina by the 
Legislature of 1915 to be voted on next month, 

and the Greensboro News is right in saying that the 
adoption of these amendments is more important 
than the election of a Governor: 


“Let the people make a mistake in electing a 
governor and that mistake can last only four 
years, but if North Carolina makes the mistake 
of rejecting the constitutional amendments, 
that mistake may last indefinitely. ... But un- 
fortunately, the success of the amendments 
will give nobody a job; therefore they are get- 
ting scant attention from the politicians. The 
only people who will benefit from the ratifica- 
tion of the amendments are the taxpayers.” 


Two years ago several constitutional amendments 
were proposed, and they were defeated because of 
a misunderstanding of the taxation amendment. 
Now there is no taxation amendment, but there are 
four others that the writer believes ought to be 
adopted. They are officially entitled as follows: 


1. To restrict local, private and special legisla- 
tion. ‘2 
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2. To prevent delays in trials by providing emer- 
gency judges. : 

3. To prevent special charters to corporations by 
the General Assembly. 

4. To prevent special charters to towns, cities 
and incorporated villages. 

No. 1 of these amendments ought really to be en- 
titled “An Act to Promote Local Self-Government,” 
because what it really provides is that the people 
of the several counties shall have the right to set- 
tle local affairs heretofore left to the Legislature to 
settle. 

It is also our belief that Amendment No. 2 
would save money to counties and citizens. As 
the Chatham Record says: 

“Frequently no court is held at the appointed 
time because the judge who was to hold ‘it, is 
sick or some member of his family is sick, and 
he is unable to come, In such cases all persons 
having any business at that term of court are 
put to much expense as well as inconvenience, 
and the county has to pay for the jurors sum- 
moned, etc.” 





The plan in such cases would be to have the 


Governor name an emergency judge to act until 
the regular judge appeared, and receive pay only 


for the time of his actual service. 

Amendments No. 3 and 4 provide that instead of 
allowing the Legislature to give special rights to 
certain cities and certain corporations, a general 
law shall be enacted saying what privileges may be 
allowed, and all will be treated alike. This is in line 
with the ancient doctrine of “Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none,” and these two 
amendments like the others should be supported 
by the voters. 

But’as the Greensboro News says, “The success 
of the amendments will give nobody a job,” and 
politicians are saying little about them. An emi- 
nent commission representing both political par- 
ties prepared the amendments and voters in all 


parties should help advertise and popularize them. ~ 


Ask your neighbor to vote for them. 
& 


Good Ideas From Anson, Rowan, Caldwell 
and Pasquotank 


HE other day Farm Demonstrator Crompton 

with about forty of the students of the 

Rowan County Farm Life School made an 
automobile tour through Devidson and Guilford 
counties. The Davidson County creamery was 
visited and the students, seeing personally how it 
was operated, will always be more interested in 
creameries. Next, the party went to the grounds 
of the J. Van Lindley Nursery Company and stud- 
ied the methods used by this big concern in grow- 
ing flowers, shrubs, and fruit trees. Such an ex- 
cursion is naturally of much value and we com- 
mend the idea to other farm life schools. 

Pasquotank has joined“the rank of progressive 
North Carolina counties by appropriating the 
money necessary to secure a full-time home dem- 
onstrator and canning club agent. It is time every 
county in the South recognized this necessity, and 
our hats are off to the Pasquotank commissioners 
who made this progressive step possible. Let us 
hope and pray—and vote—for more county offi- 
cials of this type! 

The illiteracy in Caldwell Cougty has been re- 
duced one-half since the census of 1910, says Sec- 
retary W. C. Crosby of the North Carolina Com- 
munity Service Bureau, who has just returned 


from Caldwell after making a systematic canvass” 


of the names reported to the Census Bureau in 
Washington in 1910. Caldwell thus furnishes 
a good illustration of what other counties can do 
by promoting moonlight school work and other 
plans for teaching grown-up illiterates to read 
and write. ~Kentucky aims to be in 1920 “a state 
without grown illiterates” and it would be a 
glorious thing if North Carolina could make the 


same showing when the census takers next come 
round. 


Anson County, Mrs. Boylin reports, is to have 
six community fairs this fall. So far as we know, 
this puts Anson in the lead among our North 
Carolina counties. If any other county can make 
a better showing we shall be glad to hear from it. 
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Onions, Radish, 
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Special offer 12 Vegetable Seeds for 50¢ 
3, STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd, New Orleans, La. 


GETA FEATHER 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a2 special club on any papers you may 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
































Our Farm Women 
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GO PLANT A TREE 


O#! What a joy it is to plant a tree! 
And from the sallow earth to watch 
it rise, 
Lifting its emerald branches to the 
skies 
In silent adoration; and to see 
Its strength and glory waxing with 
each spring. 
Yes, ‘tis a goodly and a gladsome thing 
To plant a tree. 


Nature has many marvels; but a tree 
Seems more than marvelous; it is Di- 
vine. 

So generous, so tender, 
Not garrulous, 
free, 

In pleasant converse with the winds 

and birds. 
Oh, privilege 
To plant a tree! 


so benign. 
like the’ rivers, and yet 


beyond explaining words’, 


Rocks are majestic; but, unlike a tree, 
They stand aloof and silent. In the 
roar 
Of ocean billows breaking on the shore 
There sounds the voice of turmoil. But a 
tree 
Speaks ever of companionship and rest. 
Yea, of all-righteous acts, this, this is 
best~ 
To pliant a tree, 


There is an oak—oh, how I leve that 
ree!— 
Which has been thriving for a hundred 
years, 
Each day I send my blessings through 
the spheres 
For one who gave this triple boon to me 
Of growing beauty, singing birds and» 
shade. 
Wouldst thou win laurels -which shall 
never fade? 
Go plant a tree! 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 











HOW THE HOUSEKEEPER MAY 
ECONOMIZE 


The Wide-Awake Girls and Boys 
Learn That There Is More Than One 
Kind of Economy 


ACH was to bring one little sheet 
of paper telling about some kind 
of economy, and Mary came first. 

“My mother says the most import- 
ant economizing she knows is saving 
her back.” 

“Your mother is a wise woman,” 
clared Miss Margaret. 
going to save her back?” 

“Daddy is going to smooth and then 
paint or oil her kitchen floor, unless 
cotton is high enough for her to get a 
new linoleum. Then Daddy is going 
to get running water put in this year, 
and put regular wash tubs with run- 
ning water in that little shed over the 
kitchen. Mother is going to use the 
knitted underwear you buy and crepes 
for underclothes and night dresses be- 
cause they do not need ironing. All 
our dresses are to be made of material 
that irons easily after this. If next 
year’s cotton is high, Daddy is going to 
put in an electric, acetylene or 

other good lighting system. If he can- 
not do this, he is going to buy Angle 
lamps for all over the house. Then 
some day, as soon as he can, Daddy 
is going to put a wood-burning furn- 
ace under the center of the house so 
we will not have to use our fireplaces 
except in the very coldest weather. 
You see, our rooms have big doors into 
the halls, so this is easy. Mother says 
it keeps us poor and tired trying to 
keep the fireplaces clean and full of 
wood. Some day our kitchen is going to 
be moved right up close to the house 
and be a part of it, but until then we are 
going to eat our breakfasts in the 
kitchen, except in hot weather, and we 
are all going to club together and get 
mother a sewing table for a Christmas 
present. You know that is a little 
double table with wheels on the bot- 
tom,” she explained. 

Health Economy 

OOD for you,” said her Aunt Mar- 
garet. “Now, Edith.” 

“The most important thing in the 
world,” said Edith, “aside from my 
health, are my eyes. I may need them 
to earn my living with, or to do my 
housework with, and anyway, I will 
need them to see the world with al- 
ways, therefore, I am going to sew 
everything on the machine, if I can. 
When I do fine hand work it is going 





de- 
“How is she 





to be in a good light, from the left or 
above. I am not going to spend my 
eyesight on fine stitches more than I 
can help.” 

“Yes,” broke in Bessie. “My mother 
made a lovely big drawn-work table 
cloth and now she can hardly read at 
all. 

“Tam not going to read in the dusk,” 
continued Edith’ “and if my eyes itch 
or smart or look red even a little bit I 
am going to put boracic acid solution 
in them.” 

“That is real economy in eyesight,” 
said their wholesome leader. 

“John, let’s hear from you;,’ 

“T am going to save my stomach,” he 
said in true man fashion—a fashion 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HAVE YOU PLANTED A TREE 
FOR YOUR GRANDCHILDREN ? 





Plant a Pecan, Walnut or Other Long- 
lived Tree for Generations Yet to 
Come 


HERE is no home without some 
corner in which a tree could find 
place. A tree of slow growth does not 
take up much space. - To be sure, it 
does not give much shade for many 
years, but it does give the satisfaction 
that comes from having done an un- 
selfish act. Fifty years from today, 
three hundred perhaps, after your 
name and mine have passed into the 
vale of things forgotten, a prayer of 
thankfulness may go up to the one 
whose hand made possible the food 
and the shade under which tired feet - 
find grateful rest. Let us leave a tangi- 
ble thought with posterity. 
Long years ago, two men founded 
schools. Each had a large lawn of 
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that Kwish more men would wisely 
consider. 

“I am never going to take any patent 
medicine unless I write to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer first and find what is 
in it. I will eat very little greasy food, 
especially greasy fried potatoes, and I 
will avoid as much as I can under- 
cooked breads, rice, grits, potatoes, 
and other starches, as well as over- 
cooked proteids, in eggs, curd, milk 
and meat, except pork and veal. Iam 
going to plant trees, all kind of food 
trees, so I will have variety. Talk 
about runty cattle, I don’t want to bea 
runty man. I am going to eat at regu- 
lar intervals, and not eat too much at 
a time, unless it is fresh, ripe fruit. I 
am going to drink grape juice, lemon- 
ade, milk, cocoa, chocolate and water, 
and very little tea or coffee, and cer- 
tainly no whiskey or wine, and as for 
tobacco, it does nobody any good. 
Daddy says he wishes he had never 
taken his first smoke, for he is nothing 
but a slave to it/now.” 

“Me, Miss Margaret?” questioned 
Alice. “I thought and thought how to 
economize and decided to economize 
in trouble. My tongue is my unruly 
member. When I get mad,”— 

“Angry,” corrected Miss Margaret. 
““Oh, no! Miss Margaret. It is just 
mad that I get, so mad that I could 
(Concluded on page 23, this issue) 
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several acres. One wanted trees of 
quick growth, and so planted soft ma- 
ples and other short-lived trees; the 
other had more patience and planted 
walnuts, white oaks, tulip, poplars, 
sycamore, pecans, Kentucky coffee 
trees, cucumber trees and American 
elms. The’former man’s successor is 
today losing trees every year; the lat- 
ter’s is filled with praises for the 
beauty of the grove and the wisdom of 
its creator. 

Plant nut trees, for they give food 
as well as shade. The walnut grows 
almost everywhere; the pecan, where 
the weather is not too cold. The pe- 
can bears nuts in three to five years if 
one cares to pay for one of the ap- 
proved, named and budded Varieties 
from a nursery. 

Some vines renew themselves. The 
Georgia club women have set them- 
selves the happy task of planting the 
automobile highway with roses from 
one end of the state to the other; can 
the rest of us afford to do less? 

Transfer a tree, bush or vine of per- 
manent growth to where it will help 
to make the world glad when your 
hand and mine will have lost power to 
minister. 

Do some planting before another 
Sunday passes over, a Boston Ivy 
against the church chimney, a bush 
here, a tree there, any or all of them. 
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HE WHO PLANTS A TREE PLANTS 
FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME 





Know Your Variety, Your Agent and 
the ‘Nursery Firm, and You Will 
Get Trees True to Name 


HEARD a lecture one time in which 

a young man told about his exper- 
ience in selling trees through the 
country. It may be enlightening to 
various people, if one might judge. 

This young man made up his mind 
to be honest. He was traveling for 
a reliable nursery firm. He took 
many orders that first year, and went 
back the next, expecting praise and 
increased orders, but found com- 
plaints instead—the trees were small, 
or they were crooked, or they had 
something else the matter with them. 
The man had personally attended to 
théir selection and packing and so 
was surprised and discouraged. 

One day, he met a rival at the rail- 


way station. He told his tale to his” 


more prosperous competitor. 

“Pshaw,” said the other tree sales- 
man, “I started out the way you did, 
too, and found nothing but com- 
plaints, so now I go into the nursery, 
pick out the biggest, straightest, 
smoothest-looking trees, and ship 
those, and they are pleased when they 
see the fine trees.” 

“Yes, but some of the varieties are 
little, and the budding or grafting 
makes them crooked and they do not 
get straight until they are three or 
four years old. The farmer will know 
it when they come into bearing.” 

“Yes,” said the fess scrupulous 
agent. “I.jolly the farmers and give 
them what they want, and by the time 
their trees come into bearing I have 
gone into another territory.” 

Every farmer should be acquainted 
with the best varieties for his section 
of the country. Moreover, he should 
know the best nursery firms. If he 
does not know them, he should write 
to his state horticulturist and find 
out. He should be willing, like Mar- 
tha of the Wide-Aw&dke Girls, to be 
extravagant for the sake of being eco- 
nomical, especially in getting trees for 
the home. One who plants a tree 
plants not alone for himself, but for 
people yet unborn. One well chosen 
tree may bring him a profit of $15, 
while an agent’s straight, but name- 
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less tree, might yield nothing, and 
this, multiplied many times, may mean 
the difference between profit and loss. 
A healthy tree of a good variety is a 
treasure-house but an indifferent va- 
riety is dear as a gift. 

Beware of rascally, smooth-tongued 
agents, but let your heart and your 
money go to those nurseries that are 
honest. ‘If you want to buy from an 
agent, and he comes from any of those 
whom all know to be honest, believe 
what he says and take his trees even 
though they do not look as well as 
you would like to have them... The 
rough skin and small size may be due 
to variety and they will develop later. 
If the firm the agent represents is un- 
known to you select your order, each 
keep a copy of it, and tell the sales- 
man that you will probably send in 
your order later, directly to the house, 
and you will ask that he be given 
credit for it. The agent goes on the 
assumption that a bird in the hand ‘is 
worth two in the brush, but if he is 
honest, he can well afford to wait un- 
til you have written to your state 
horticulturist and learned the relia- 
bility of the house he represents. 

Given well selected fruit and nut 
trees and bushes, intelligent planting, 
pruning and spraying, and every farm- 
er could “live like a king.” 





Too Big and Glorious 
HE trouble with our patriotism is 
not that there is too little of it 
but that it too big and glorious. 

It is easier to die for our country 
than to live for our town, to serve 
God abroad than to fight the devil at 
home, to demand that foreigners hon- 
er our flag than to honor it ourselves, 
to be an American than to be @ good 
neighbor. 

The nation never lacks for heroes, 
while communities die for want of 
good citizens—Bruce Craven. 





THE FRUITS AND THEIR FOOD 
VALUE PER POUND BY CAL- 





ORIES 
Caleries Calories 

Fresh Fruits Per “ound Fresh Fruits Per aa 

ee OR ere 220 Muskmelons ........ 
Apricots pg eS eer 370 
Bananas Raspberries (red). 255 
Cranberries Strawberries ....... 175 
Grapes Dried Fruits © 
Jewons | DOE: Dc ns caveee 1,450 
Orange! WES enscvesseebe 1,475 
Pineapple "(edible | PEMONG <scses0iee 1,196 

Portion) .....see+ 200 





The men who read are the men who lead. 
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Better Cake and Biscuits 


In all recipes calling for baking 
powder you will get better and finer 
food and insure its healthfulness by 4 
using baking powder made from cream ; 


of tartar, such as Royal or Dr. Price’s. 
Cream of tartar is derived from 


with phosphate or alum, derived from 
mineral sources, and used because of 
their cheapness in the manufacture of: 
some baking powders. 


Housewives are sometimes led to 
use inferior baking powders because of 
apparent lower cost, but there is little 
difference in cost in practical use—about 
one cent for a whole cake or pan of 
biscuits, which is very little when you 
consider the difference in quality and 
healthfulness. 














grapes—a natural food, as contrasted 1 



























“Don’t buy 
a pig in a poke” 
Benjamin Franklin thus 


warned his countrymen 


One quality— 
many stylesand 
never to buy anything be- 
fore they saw it. Seeing is 


ce c 
S 
Gr eat 
S P 
a @ the “safety first’ of buy- 





ty Uy, ing: the only sure way of 
getting exactly what you 
=U want and what will best 


“L fill your needs. 
© A. a Thinsdiles 


When you see the Majestic you will know why it has won 
the whole-hearted praise of American women everywhere. Ten 
minutes personal examination of a Majestic will teach you 
more about quality in range construction than a life’s study of 
catalogs, 


The world-wide reputation of the Majestic is based on the 
practical, working results of Majestic quality:—perfect baking, 
longest life and most economical service. Body of genuine char- 
coal iron withstands rust 3 times longer than steel. Frames, 
tops, etc., of malleable iron, unbreakable metal that permits the 
joints to be cold-riveted, so that they stay tight always, hold in 
the heat and maintain perfect baking temperature with half 
as much fuel as other ranges use. Heavy asbestos boards re- 
flect heat onto all sides, top and bottom 
of oven, cooking and browning all sur- 
faces of baking without turning. 


The Majestic has many other important 
advantages you should see, such as the 
famous one-piece, all-copper, 15-gallon 
water heater. You'll find it easy to see the 
Majestic near you, for there is a Majestic 
dealer in nearly every county of 42 states. 
If you don’t know one near you, write us 
for his address, 


Illustrates and describes every 
Free book: yrajestic feature—ask for it. 


Majestic Manufacturin: 
ieee. 39 0=Os St. ioaie Snot 









































Tremendous production lowers manufacturing cost—on! world’s biggest roofin 
pile could mabe such high quality roofing as CERTAI TED at such a low pric 4 
TAIN-TEED is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years (according to ply. 1,2o0r Py and i ou oak 
irom ctor “War eupetior to cready roctng’ sola by wall, “Your local deus eeile 

i) "? 60 mail. Your loc r C) 

OERTAIN-TEED Roofing at reasonable prices: have him show you the Guarantee. 

GENERAL ROOFING MARUTACTUEING co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Reofings and Building Papers 

New York City Chicago Philadelphia 8t, Louis Boston Oleveland Pitts! Detroit 

~San-Francisco Los Le yy Milwaukee Cincinnati New Orleans Minneapolis Seattle 
Kansas City Indianapolis Atlanta Richmond DesMoines Houston Duluth London Sydney 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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‘Pollyanna: The Glad Book | 


(Trademark) 


(Trademark) 











By 
ELEANOR. H. PORTER 











Copyright 1913 
By L. C. Page & Co., Inc. 














CHAPTER XXVPBI— (Continued) 


HY, Aunt Polly, you—youw spoke 
just as if you knew— Do you 
know about the game, Aunt Polly?” 

“Yes, dear.” Miss Polly sternly 
forced her voice to be cheerfully mat- 
ter-of-fact. “Nancy told me. If think 
it’s a beautiful game. I’m going to 
play it now—with you.” 

“Oh, Aunt Polly—you? I’m so glad! 
You see, I’ve wanted you most of any- 
body, all the time.” 

Aunt Polly caught her breath a lit- 
tle sharply. It was even harder this 
time to keep her voice steady; but 
she did it. 

“Yes, dear; and there are all those 
others, too. Why, Pollyanna, I think 
all the town is playing that game now 
with you—even to the minister! I 
haven’t had a chance to tell you, yet, 
but this morning I met Mr. Ford 
when I was down to. the village, and. 
he told me to say to you that just as 
soon as you could see him, he was 
coming to tell you that he hadn’t stop- 
ped being glad over those eight 
hundred rejoicing texts that you told 
him about. So you see, dear, it’s just 
you that have done it. The whole 
town is playing the game, and the 
whole town is. wonderfully happier— 
and all because of one little girl who 
taught the people a new game, and 
how to play it.” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried. Then, 
suddenly, a wonderful light illumined 


her face. “Why, Aunt Polly, there is 
something I can be glad about, after 
all. I can be glad Lve had my legs, 
anyway—else I couldn’t have done— 
that!” 





CHAPTER XXIX 


Through an Open. Window 
OE by one the short winter days 

‘came and went—but they were 
not short to Pollyanna. They were 
long, and sometimes full of pain. 
Very resolutely, these days, however, 
Pollyanna was turning a cheerful 
face toward whatever came. Was 
she not specially bound to play the 
game, now that Aunt Polly was 
playing it, too? And Aunt- Polly 
found so many things to be glad 
about! It was Aunt Polly, too, who 
discovered the story one day about 
the two poor little waifs in a snow- 
storm who found a blown-down door 
to crawl under, and who wondered 
what poor folks did who didn’t have 
any door! And it was Aunt Polly 
who brought home the other story 
she had heard about the peor old 
lady who had only two teeth, but 
who was so glad that those two teeth 
Ast?! 

Pollyanna now, like Mrs. Snow, 
was knitting wonderful things out of 
bright colored worsteds that trailed 
their cheery lengths across the white 
spread, and made Pollyanna—again 
like Mrs. Snow—so. glad she had her 
hands and arms, anyway. 


Pollyanna saw people now, occa- 
sionally, amd: always there were the 
loving messages from those she 
could not see; and always. they 
brought her something new to think 
about—and Pollyanna needed new 
things to think about. 

Once she had seen John Pendleton 
and twice she had seen Jimmy Bean. 
John Pendleton had. told her what a 
fine boy Jimmy was getting to be, 
and how well he was doing. Jimmy 
had told her what a first-rate home 
he had, and what bang-up “folks” 
Mr. Pendteton made; and both had 
said that it was all owing to her. 

“Which makes me all the gladder, 
you know, that I have had my legs,” 
Pollyanna confided to her aunt after- 
wards. 

The-winter passed and spring came. 
The anxious watchers over Polly- 
anna’s condition could see little 
change wrought by the prescribed 
treatment. There seemed every rea- 
son to believe, indeed, that Dr. Mead’s 
worst fears would be realized—that 
Pollyanna would never walk again. 

Beldingsville, of course, kept itself 
informed concerning Pollyanna; and 
of Beldingsville, one mam in particu- 
lar fumed and fretted himself into a 
fever of anxiety over the daily bulle- 
tins which he managed in some way 
to procure from the bed of suffering. 
As the days passed, however, and the 
news. came to be no better, but rather 
worse, something beside anxiety be- 
gan to show in the man’s face; de- 
spair, and_a very dogged determina- 
tion, each fighting for the mastery. 
In the end the dogged determination 
won; and it was then that Mr. John 
Pendleton, somewhat to his surprise, 
received one Saturday morning a call 
from Dr. Thomas Chilton. 


“Pendleton,” began-the doctor, ab- 


ruptly, “I’ve come to you because you, 
better than anyone else in town, 
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The artists you want. to. hear in. your home are the noted’ singers and 
musicians who. are the favorites of the music-loving public; who by 
reason of their exceptional brilliance are universally recognized as the 
world’s greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful 
achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. 
have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capable of. bringing 
their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. That is why 

~ they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and: Victrolas 
—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine €o., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and. satisfac- 

torily played only. with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas, Victor Records cannot be safely played: cn 
machines: with jeweled or other reproducing points; 


New- Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th.of each month 


To insure: Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, “His 


It is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying label on all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 
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Master’s Voice.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Know something of my relations with 
Miss Polly Harrington.” 

John Pendleton. was conscious that 
he must have started visibly—he did 
know. something of the affair be- 
tween Polly Harrington and Thomas 
Chilton, but the matter had not been 
mentioned between them for 15 years, 
or more. 

“Yes,” he said, trying to make his 
voice sound concerned énough for 
sympathy, and not eager enough for 
curiosity. In a moment he saw that 
he need not have worried, however: 
the doctor was quite too intent on 
his errand to notice how that errand 
was received. 

“Pendleton, I want to see that child. 
I want to make an examination. I 
must make an examination.” 

“Well—can’t you?” 

“Can’t I! Pendleton, you know very 
well I haven’t been inside that door 
for more than 15 years. You don’t 
know—but I will tell you—that the 
mistress of that house told me the 
mext time she asked me to enter it, I 
might take it that she was begging 
my pardon, and that all would be as 
before—which meant that she’d mar- 
ry me. Perhaps you see her sum- 
moning me now—but I don’t!” 

“But couldn’t you go—without a 
summons?” . 

The doctor frowned. 

“Well, hardly. I have some pride, 
you know.” 

“But if you’re so anxious—couldn’t 
you swallow your pride and forget 
the quarrel—” 

“Forget the quarrel!” interrupted 
the doctor, savagely. “I’m not talk- 
ing of that kind of pride. So far as 
that is concerned, I’d go from here 
there on my knees—or on’ my head— 
if that would do any good. It’s pro- 
fessional pride I’m talking about. It’s 
a case of sickness, and I’m a doctor. 
I can’t butt in and say, ‘Here, take 
me !’—can I?” 

“Chilton, what was the quarrel?” 
demanded Pendleton. 

The doctor made an impatient ges- 
ture, and got to his feet. 

“What was it? What’s any lovers’ 
quarrel—after it’s over?” he snarled, 
pacing the room angrily. “A silly 
wrangle over the size. of the moon 
or the depth of a river, maybe—it 
might as well be, so far as its having 
any real significance compared to 
the years of misery that follow them! 
So far as. I am concerned I am will-+ 
ing to say there was no quarrel. Pen- 
dleton, I must see that child. It may 
mean life or death. It will mean—I 
honestly beliewe—nine chances out of 
teg that Pollyanna Whittier will 
walk again!” 

The words were spoken clearly, im- 
pressively; and tlrey were spoken just 
as the one who uttered them had al- 
most reached the open window near 
John Pendleton’s chair. Thus. it hap- 
pened that very distinctly they reach- 
ed the ears of a smalf boy kneeling 
beneath the window on the ground 
outside. 

Jimmy Bean, at his Saturday morn- 
ing task of pulling up the first little 
green weeds of the flower beds, sat 
up with ears and eyes wide open. 


“Walk! Pollyanna!” John Pendle- 
ton was saying, “What do you 
mean?” 


“TI mean that from what I can hear 
and learn—a mile from her bedside— 
that her case is very much like one 
that a college friend of mine has just 
helped. For years he’s been making 
this sort of thing a special study. I’ve 
kept in touch with him, and studied, 
too, ir a way. And from what I 
hear—but I want to see the girl!” 

John Pendleton came erect in his 
chair. 

“You must see her, man! Couldn’t 
you—say, through Dr. Warren?” 

The other shook his head. 

“Ym afraid not. Warren has been 
very decent, though. He told me 
himself that he suggested consulta- 
tion with, me at the first, but—Miss 
Harrington said. no so decisively that 


he didn’t.dare venture it. again, even” 


though he knew of my, desire to: see 
(Continued on page 30, this issue) 
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Adler's Great 
Organ Bargain 
se SARIS 

Send coupon at once 
for details of this great 


offer and attractive or- Z 
showing 





home and church. 
ter you see the 
great bargains and big 


choice and we'll ship 
the$i,000,000 Adler Fae wines 
e$l, erFac- wi, Highest Pri 
tory—30 Days’ Free Trial. at Lows Brid's Fair f 
We Don’t Ask For Advance | 
Payment or Security 
Wetrust you absolutely. After 30days, keep 
organ on our liberal credit terms, without in- 
terest, or return it at our expense. Investigate! 









Adier’s Great Piano Bargain 
meme PL 2ZSBSO 


The Adler from Factory 
to Home Selling Plan 
saves you half reg- 





interested—we'll ship it 


Winner of Gold Medal ~ - 
a Nationa Conor Freignt Prepard 
vation Exposition — without one cent deposit or 
mage Use it for 30 days, just as if it was your 
own. en either keep it on our liberal credit plan, 
without interest, or return at our expense 
Adler yd Prices are so low—our - : 
terms so liberal—that you can’t help but - 
take advantage 
you nothing to FIND QUT. 
send the coupon. - President, 
C. L. ADLER, Pres. o* Adier Mtz.Co. 
Adler Mfg. Co., - 
Louisville, 
Ky. # send me—FREE_ your wonder- 
ful Organ Book [} Piano Book {(]} 
ee Mark which you desire. 
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Suspenéer 






Absolute freedom for every 
motion or position. Trimmings 
lie flat—no metal edges to rub 
against garments. 
“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


SOc 
Teesident= Sishondor G 


SHIRLEY, MASS, 





SAFETY FIRST 


Usually it is not possible for buyers of nursery 
stock to inspect it personally, therefore it will 
certainly pay to purchase only from growers whose 
selection may be relied on. 

We have been in the nursery business for 25 
years and our large trade has been built up and 
maiutained by fair dealing, From our long expe- 
rience we know the varieties best adapted to the 
different sections and our methods of cultiva- 
tion, digging and packing enable us to deliver 
stock of high quality in every respect, and guaran- 
teed to be first-class. 

Write for our price list on high-grade PECANS, 
CITRUS, , PLUMS, FIGS, GRAPES, 
ROSES, ORNAMENTALS. 


Summit Nurseries, 
Dept. 100 Monticello, Florida. 








If you have a farm to rent or that you want 


| apples and turn often, 





to sell, now is the time to advertise. 





Ey Apples Recipes 


Apples in Bloom 


Cook red apples in boiling water until 
soft. Have the water half surround the 
Remove skins care- 
fully that the red color may remain, and ar- 
range on serving-dish. To the water add 
1 cup of sugar, grated rind of 1 lemon and 
juice of 1 orange; simmer until reduced to 
1 cup. Cool and pour over apples, Serve 
with cream sauce, 





* 
Brown Betty—I 


One cup of bread crumbs, 8 sliced apples, 
% cup of molasses, % cup of cold water; 
butter a baking dish, put a layer of crumbs, 
then a layer of applies, sprinkle with cinna- 
mon and sugar and dot with bits of butter; 


| repeat until the dish is full; insert a knife 
| in several places and pour in the water and 
| molasses. 

bake for 45 minutes. 


Set in a pan of hot water and 
Serve hot with cream 


* * *. 
Brown Betty—II 


Pare and chop 6 apples. Place a layer of 
apple in a well buttered pudding dish, then 
a layer .of bread crumbs, sprinkle with 
brown sugar and cinnamon, repeat until the 
dish is full, add several generous lumps of 
butter and pour sweet milk or hot water on 
until it comes within an inch of the top of 
the pan. Bake in a moderate oven until 
brown and serve with piain or whipped 
cream, 


or hard sauce, 


Ce ae 
Apple Cobbler 


Pare and: quarter enough tart apples to 
fill a baking dish three-fourths full, Cover 
with a rich baking powder biscuit dough, 
made soft enough to stir, spread it over the 
apples without rolling. Make several cuts 
in the center to allow the steam to escape. 
Bake for three-quarters of an hour and 
serve hot with “— ae ere 


Fried Apples 


Quarter and core sour apples without 
paring. Heat frying pan and melt beef 
drippings* in it; when hot lay a layer of 
apples in, skin side down, sprinkle with 
brown sugar, and when nearly done, turn and 
brown, place in a platter and sprinkle with su- 
gar, set in hot oven and continue frying ap- 
ples one layer at a time. 

* * * 


Apple Icing, 


One cup of sugar, % cup of water, 1 salt- 
spoon of cream of tartar, heat gradually 
and boil without stirring until the syrup will 
thread when dropped from a fork. Pour 
slowly over the well-beaten white of 1 
egg, beating constantly, and continue until 
thick enough to spread. Add 2 tablespoons 
of grated apple, beat and spread on the 
cake 

*x* * * 


Apples With Nut Stuffing 
Scoop out apples and fill the shell with 
English walnuts and apple pulp mixed with 
mayonnaise. dg x 


Apple Pone 


Pare and chop fine 1 quart of sweet ap-. 


ples, Pour a pint of boiling water over 1 
quart of corn meal; when cool, add enough 
sweet milk to make a very soft batter, add 
2 tablespoons of sugar and % teaspoon of 
salt. Add the apples and pour into a-well 
buttered pan, cover and bake in a moderate 
oven for 2 hours, Gye 


Spiced Crabapples 


Select sound Siberian or Transcendent 
crabs with the stems on. Boil 3 pounds su- 
gar and 1% pints of cider vinégar to a rich 
syrup, add 2 ounces of stick cinnamon. Drop 
a few of the crabapples into the syrup, turn 
and cook until tender, remove and place in 
jars, continue uniil the apples are all used, 
Boil the syrup down and pour over the fruit. 
If the crabapples are very ripe it is better 
to steam them until tender, p'ace in jars 
and pour the syrup over them, 

* * * 


Cream Salad Dressing 


Cook % cup of cream, 2 slightly beaten 
yolks of egg, 2 tablespoons of sugar and 2 
tablespoons of lemon juice in a double boil- 
er until as thick as soft custard. Add a 
pinch of salt and strain. 

. * * x 


Apple and Date Salad 


Cut pared apples into tiny strips. Cut 
dates into similar pieces using about 4 as 
much date as apple. To each pint-of mate- 
rial add 2 tablespoons of olive oil and turn 
the mixture over again. Let stand closely 
covered for half an hour, Turn into a bowl 
lined with lettuce leaves. Serve with bread 
and butter at luncheon or supper. 

*x* * * 
Apple, Orange and Peach Salad 

Equal parts of apples, peaches, and or- 
anges are cut into’cubes and mixed with 
cream dressing. Serve in apple shells or in 
the rind of the oranges, 

* * * 


Chutney Pickle 


Three dozen apples (peeled and cored), % 
pound raisins (stoned), % ounce ground gin- 
ger, 2 ounces mustard seed, 2 cloves of gar- 


| lic or 6 shallots, 5 Spanish onions, 4% ounce 


cayenne pepper: % pound salt, 3 pounds 
moist sugar, 3 pints vinegar, 2 quarts toma- 
toes. The whole to be boiled till it is a 
thick, dark jam, and everything well 
blended. 

* * * 


Crab Apple Catsup 


Three pounds crab apples, 1 pint water, 1 
quart vinegar, 1% pounds brown sugar, 1 
teaspoon each cloves, pepper, cinnamon and 
Salt. Scald the apples and put through a 
colander; mix all together and boil until 
thick.— Washington Agricultural College. 





The Progressive Farmer ig more like the 
Bible than any paper I have ever read, be- 
cause it tells what to do, when to do, and how 
to do.—R, C. Fields, Glenwood, Ark, 


Old Dutch 


quickly and thoroughly cuts 
milk clots and scummy ac- 
cumulations from milk pans 
and pails— No greasy film 
left on the article cleaned. 

















Hang Out A Line 
Of Heleless Hosiery 


When you hang up the stockings on wash day 
and find them hole-worn and torn, you realize 
that instead of your well-earned rest, you have an 
evening’s darning ahead of you. There’s no need 
of so much darning. Buy Durable Durham 
Hosiery for the whole family, and on wash day 
you'll hang out a line of holeless hosiery. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is made right in the heart of the cotton district 
from the best yarn we can make. It has heavily 
reinforced heels, toes and soles—always fits snug 
after every washing, and the tops can’t 
be jerked from the bottoms. Every pair 
is made strongest where the wear 
comes hardest. 

Our loeation, economical manufacturing con- 
ditiens, and the fact that we are the largest 
manufacturers of this class of hosiery in the 
world, enable us to sell superior hosiery for the 
low price of 10, 15 and 25 cents. 


For best wear, buy 
Durabie Durham 
25-cent Mercerized 
Hosiery. 


Durham Hosiery Mills 
Durham, N. C. 
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There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winter and summer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fal! of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or a 
oly overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- £4 

> anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg., New York 









































Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all gent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 

, Built to last; to do ‘hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 

Pull % to % horse-power more than 

cated. 3 Months Trial. am 4 Terms. Sizes 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start io Cranking, No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
-THE OTTAWA MANUPACTURING CO., 















1091 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAG. 
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You have earned big profits when 

you raise a pig to market weight. 
@ You lose much of this profit 
® when you sell hogs on the hoof. 
Send them to market as country 
lard and sausage and get every 
cent that’s coming to you. 
You'll need an 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


to stuff sausage and 
make lard easily. Spe- 
cial features in the *‘En- 
terprise’? Press: Paten- 
ted Corrugated Spout 
stops all air from enter- 
ing the casing and pre- 
vents. spoilage. Cyl- 
inder bored true. and 
plate can’t jam or 
erack.. The wide lips 
on the strainer 
make it safe: to 

: handle. Long 
handle makes quick, easy turning, 
9 sizes and styles—2 to 8 quarts: 
» Japanned or tinned. 


| 4 quart size, Japanned, price $7.00 
When you chop sausage meat use. the 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 
The ‘‘Enterprise’’ four-bladed,.razore 
edged, steel knife, in contact with 
perforated steel plate, cuts meat and 
other food and doesn’t mangle, tear 
or squeeze out the rich, nourishing 
juices. A big help also to’ =35 
the housewife in mak- 4 
ing appetizing dishesqims 
from food left over. (eE 
No..12 Chopper, cuts 3 .dounds 
ger minute, price $2.75, 
No. 22° Chopper, cuts 4 pounds uw 
per — ae $5.00. 72 styles and sizes. 
our dealer can pply 
for the name a nterpeise?? 

This Hog Book Means Money to You 
It tells how toraise hogs.and 
prepare them for the mar+ 
ket, so as. to: get every pos- 
sible profit. Send 10c in 
stamps for “How to Make 


Money with Hogs", by F. 
D. Coburn, former Sec'y 
















































































New Cook “The 

How to Enterprising Housekeeper”, 

Pike | containing 200 tested recipes 

U and househ: and 

with Hogs how to prepare dainty, de- 

a fe licious for ail meals. 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 





THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Department 123. . PHILADELPHIA 





Puil an acre or more of stumps-a-day. Pull 
any stump in 5 minutes or less. Don’t have 
loafer land whenit’ssoeasy and cheap to pudd 
the stumps out/ Make 1000% profit by using 
the Hercules. $1281.00 the f7rstyear ond'acres! 
$7. every year after. Let: us prove: it: 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts.. Read our book. Tells 
whatall steel, triple powermeans. Shows 
many features of the Hercules. Shows 

. Many photos and letters. from: owners. 
Postal will do. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
180 = 25th St. Centerville, iowa 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing. you. as.an. advertiser. in. The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees:the reliability 











THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Suggestions 


HOULD your flock ot surplus fowls 

be large, don’t rush sales too fast, 
and certainly not until you have scor- 
ed your own birds. Too many breeders 
assume because their flock is all from 
a high-scoring or a high-priced pen, 
that every young bird must be a win- 
ner, and all worth the same price. 
It’s all wrong. Our experience shows, 
among: any or all pure-breds—any- 
where from 60 to 80 per cent are culls, 
the 20 to 40 per cent varying in value, 
but good enough for breeders. You 
can then safely rush the 60 to 80 per 
cent—the ordinary—at attractive 
prices, and, as for your breeders— 
learn the real breeding value, and 
strive to obtain: it. 


il 


We object strongly to the over- 
worked term, utility, as indiscrimin- 
ately applied to fowls. Apparently, 
most poultrymen think that any pure- 
bred fowl that ranks low in scoring 
points is a utility bird. All wrong, 
again. Aside from breeding value, 
poultry is useful for just two things— 
and two only—eggs and meat. Now, 
no poultryman will consider a pullet 
or hen as. useful, that lays a small, or 
ill-shaped egg, or that lays so seldom 
as to not pay for her board. No util- 
ity in that. We have got to get away 
from the unprofitable basis. of only 
70 eggs a year per hen. To be a “util- 
ity” hen, as a layer, she should de- 
monstrate her ability to furnish at 
least: 140 to 150 eggs a year, or more. 


lit 


Utility in the meat line means a 
well proportioned, well shaped bird, 
possessing vigor and health. A bird 
with an extra long neck, with long, 
ae legs, and a long shalléw body, 

ay be depended upon to consume 
feed, lots of it, but can never be a 
“good feeder” in the way of laying 
on a good amount of flesh at low 
cost. That is not the meat “utility” 
kind. All-such birds should go to 
market as common market stock. If 
judiciously fed for two or three 
weeks, .and properly handled and 
cooped, their uniformity in color and 
type should help in 
good advantage. But, let us urge you, 
don’t make the mistake of offering 
such birds as “utility breeding stock.” 


IV 


of different sections, wattles, 


breeders. 


such birds can be termed utility. 
Vv. 


feed, and plenty of it. 
manner of feeding are 


to roost with empty crops, 


ing is:evidence of health and thrift. 
VI 





ef al) advertising it carries.’’ 


rd 


marketing to 


Lest some reader should think us 
too critical, we wish to point out a 
thing or two. In any breed, there are 
certain points—shape of comb, color 
ear- 
lobes, legs, color of plumage, varia- 
tions from the: breed type in shape, 
that simply disqualify the birds: as 
Now, a rose or pea comb 
on a bird of a single comb breed) or 
vice versa, white ear lobes. where: the 
standard calls for red, a crest im a 
breed that is clean-headed, or the 
lack of it in a Houdan or Polish,— 
such defects make the birds useless 
as breeders, but they may have both 
prolificacy and shape for meat, and 


We seldom get something from 
nothing. We should not expect poul- 
try to lay heavily, or make a good 
meat growth if compelled to hustle 
and scratch for a living. Heavy lay- 
ers are large eaters—they have to be 
—and it is up to the poultry man or 
woman that aims at success to see 
that the poultry has the right kind of 
The time and 
important. 
There is no profit in making fowls go 
vainly 
imagining that their eager scratching 
and hunting for grain im the morn- 


It is: interesting and instructive to 
lcok into this simple little- question 
of proper and liberal feeding of poul+ 
try, and see how important a part it 
cam be made to play im the matter of 


| 
furnishing a home market for staple | 
farm crops, and the wonderful advan- | 
tage the farmer can derivefromit. The 
commercial poultry breedér, the man | 
who. raises and keeps hundreds of | 
hens, making a specialty of market | 
eggs, generally has ground enough to 
furnish some green crops for his 
poultry, but buys everything else. 
The poultry man on a village home, 
or on a small city lot, most often 
grows only a part of the green stuff— 
all else being bought, and the fancier 
usually follows the same plan. Now 
what do these men have to pay for 
the grain fed, their flocks? Where the 
writer lives, within the past two or 
three weeks poultry feed—scratch 
feed it is called—sold as follows: One 
grade, about 20 per cent cracked corn, 
10 per cent wheat screenings, 10 to 15 
per cent, very light oats and all the 
balance; 55 to 60 per cent, Kafir corn 
or sorghum seed, sold at $2.35 per 
hundred pounds. A second lot con- 
,taining about 35 per cent medium 
grade wheat, 25 per cent very light 
oats (which the poultry rejected at 
least half of), the balance cracked 
corn, sold at $2.50 to $2.75. A third, 
containing about 5 per cent sunflower 
seed, 5 to 10 per cent barley, 25 to 30 
per cent wheat, 15 to 20 per cent fair- 
ly good oats, the balance corn, sold at 
$2.75: and $3 per hundred weight. These 
are actual prices paid, not market 
quotations. Ground mash feed cost 
$2.75 and $3. These contained bran— 
a good propartion, shorts and corn 
meal. There is not the slightest doubt 
also, that quite a percentage was 
ground screenings from grain fan- 
ing mills, ground up chaff, light oats 
and wheat, and a variety of weed 
seeds, all helping to make weight for 
$2.75 and $3, a hundredweight. As a 
matter of course, all these have to be 
hauled to the poultry plant, some- 
times quite an item. If the farmer 
buys these things that hauling is an 
item. 
Now the average Southern farm- 
er can, many do, raise most of these 
. articles, and especially since the boll 
weevil has made diversification so im- 
portant, more or less of them the 
farmer tries to find a cash market 
for. Now, latest quotations indicate, 
at large markets an average of about 
$2.50 per hundredweight for wheat, 
$2 for oats, and $1.93 for corn, but the 
average farmer, after furnishing 
sacks and hauling to his local market, 
cannot expect, certainly does not re- 
ceive such prices, as the quantity he 
has for sale is small and local mer- 
chants. will not pay proper prices. for 
such crops in small lots and run the 
risk of reselling profitably. The 
farmer, also, is usually ignorant of 
current market prices, and is easily 


deceivedi as to what is “a fair price.” |, > 


These facts once being well under- 
stood, the question arises» why can- 
not the farmer make a home market 
for all of his grain, and by the use of 
the cheap portable farm mills—utilize 
the: screenings, chaff—weed seeds, 
dropped leaves from the soy beans and 
cowpea hay, clover and alfalfa in 
the barn, and in just such proportions 
as he finds best, and feed to a good- 
sized! flock of pure-bred, well housed 
and cared for fowls and by making it 
a real business—not a side line—turn 
his crops into eggs and poultry that 
he can sell every day of the year at 
good cash prices. The thinking, prac- 
tical farmer will see the point, and 
make diversification. practical and 
profitable. BL j. R: 





A wagon.with low wheels for use 
in the harvesting of corn for silage is 
recommended by H. C. Ramsower, of 
the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University. Although the draft 
is, approximately one-third greater 
than that. of a higher-wheeled wagon, 
the saving. of man labor is of greater 
importanee: Aside fromr its use in 
the: handling of silage, it can be of 
great. advantage. for many other farm 












Destroy Smuts 


Cleanse all seed: grains with For- 
maldehyde solution before plant- 
4. ing as it positively destroys smuts, 


2 SE ee Eels 


of wheat, oats,. barley, rye, etc. 
It prevents scaband black-legdis- 
eases of potatoes, also cucumber and 
onion rot and cabbage diseases, etc. 


BERR Se 


e Farmers Friend 

Every farmer who is in business for 
big profits should use Formaldehyde, 
as it has the approval of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agicclione. Formaldehyde 
at your dealer, one:pint 35: cents treats 
40 bushels_of seed. Our new Hand 
Book. is free—write to-day. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK | 
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RIDE 
While You 
DITCH 


A machine that 

; : will cut 210 yards 

of 18-inch V-shaped. 

ditch in an hour. No walking, no weight- 

ing with stones. Dig ditches easily, 
quickly and cheaply with 





Bh 


we 


adjustable to. any angle. One man, one 


team, Cuts-V shaped or flat bottomed 
ditch with sloping, sides, For ditching, for 
drainage or irrigation, terracing, leveling, 
building levees, cleaning ditches and gut- 
ters, road-making, grading, dragging, etc. 
Write for Free Booklet—That fully describes 
this remarkable machine, and ves that the 
increased profits from 12 acres will pay for it. 
INTERNATIONAL FARM IMPLEMENT CO. 
Incorporated 


258 W. Third St. - Owensboro, Ky. 





Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying 


is the title of a little booklet,. giving seven 
reasons,,official'and non-official, why it is the 
best time:'tospray.. This: booklet will be sent 
out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, manufacturers ofthe well-known 
**SCALECIDE”’ atavery early date. Ifyou 
are not on their mailing list, send thema 
postal today giving the number of your trees 
and your dealer’s name and you will re- 
ceive @ copy free. Address Dent. 23. 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
Kelly Dusiew Di MADE 








speed and complete ii oe. 
KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Fully 
guaran Any power. 
Especially adapted for 
gasoline engines. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box. 313 Springfield, Ohio 


FRE ENGINE 


= fete) .¢ 


Before you buy any Engine — my Book, 
“How: to hy ‘ 
distinguish a High Grade Engine by the differ 


ence.in cy. pistons, valves; ignition, etc., 
with less cost for fuel, up-keep: and repairs. 
Book. Sent Free ether with my LOW «peut 
FACTORY PRICES and Easy Payment Plan. eon’ 
90-day trial offer, etc. Address — 





‘er, etc. 
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Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free:catalog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Gox 153. MORTON,.1LLS~ 





If you have a farm te rent or that you want 





operations: 


to sell, now is the time to advertise. 
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How ‘the Housekeeper May Econo-| 
mize 








(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


tear rags. Iam going to use every bit 
of character that is in me to say noth- 
ing. Then I won’t have to apologize 
so much. Then, second, I am not go- 
ing to say that I am being imposed 
upon until I have had a chance to 
think it over.” 

“The wise woman,” said Miss Mar- 
garet, “strikes the happy medium be- 
tween being selfish and being imposed 
upon.” 

“And third, and most important, I 
am going to say no ill of anybody; ifa 
person’s name is mentioned, I am go- 
ing to say something good or nothing.” 

“The millinneum has _ arrived!” 
shouted Dan. 

“Oh, I do not know,” retorted Alice. 
“Let’s see what you are going to 
economize in.” 

Avoiding Worry and Nerves 

“““\H, WORRY,” he declared in 

grand style. “I have been watch- 
ing my mother. When I get a wife, she 
is not going to have fruit go bad; she 
is going to throw away her screw 
tops and get glass top jars, the very 
newest, best kind. They are going to 
be glass top so that acids cannot 
work through and form poisons in 
the galvanized iron. They are going 
to be half-pint or pint sizes, never 
anything larger than a quart, so that 
the contents can be well sterilized 
and they shall be the clear, white 
glass jars, so I can take enough prizes 
at the fair to pay for the jars.” 

“Oh, why all this household knowl- 
edge?” questioned Alice sarcastically. 

Dan ignored her and said, “I shall 
save money by having a ‘great big 
arm chair, screens on the porch, win- 
dows and doors, so I will not have to 
be annoyed with flies and mosquitoes, 
and when I think I have anything to 
worry about, I shall sit down and 
think what is the use of worrying and 
then—and then—” he ended lamely. 

They laughed at poor Dan and Miss | 
Margaret covered his confusion by 
saying, “Martha, tell us how you are | 
going to economize.” 


‘fT AM going to economize with 

money,” began her composition, | 
“and to do this, I shall be extrava- | 
gant. by buying good things wherever 
possible. If I can buy a fine, alumi- 
num preserving kettle that will last 
all my life, I will do so; if not, I will 
buy ten-cent ones that I know will 
not last long until I can get a good 
one. If I buy a hat, I will pay a good 
price for velvet, ribbon and things I 
can use over again. Good white goods 
last best.” 

“Ves,” interrupted Miss Margaret, 
“This white dress I have on was made 
of 35-cent flaxon. I thought it a 
dreadful price to pay for thin, white 
cotton, but this is its third year, while 
the eight-cent one I bought four 
weeks ago, is wearing out under the | 
arm.” 

“T am going to be lazy,” resumed 
Martha. “If 1 am not strong enough 
to do my own work, I am going to 
keep a servant. It is cheaper in the 
end than paying doctor bills and med- 
icine bills. Of course, I would rather 
do my own. work if I feel strong 
enough. When I keep house, I! intend 
to build an ice house or buy ice be- 
cause it brings me ten cents more a 
pound for my butter. I am going to 
be careless of wood so as to cook my 
food well and keep the house’ warm 
in winter, even with ventilation. I 
am going to have a garden, partly to 
sell some vegetables and make money 
and partly to can them and thus avoid 
a grocery bill in the winter. I expect 
to be extravagant in keeping my teeth 
in good condition, because people 
who have bad teeth are nervous and 
they have indigestion or kidney trou- 
ble. When we women get votes, I 
shall vote every time and pay my 


Economize by Buying the Best | 


| 





share of-taxes for a county health of- 
ficer who will inspect all. the school | 
children well, keep track of the sick | 
people, see that our water has no| 





> 
typhoid in it, show us how to keep 
flies and mosquitoes from breeding 
and do other things to keep us well.” 

“Pshaw! no one doctor could do all 
that,” said John. 

“He might not even be a doctor,” 
retorted Martha. He needs most to 
be a good business man who loves 
people, and any county can afford to 
have a county health officer whoever 
he may be, enough doctors and 
nurses to keep the county well so it 
can work and grow rich and the chil- 
dren éan have clear brains. I am 
going to have beautiful flowers and 
paint my house.” 

“Now, I agree with you,” Dan vol- 
unteered. “My uncle bought a new 
farm and he got it cheap because a 
Captain Smith from another state 
said it was a tumble down, worn out 
old place, when the real estate man 
showed it to him. My aunt’s father 
wanted to do something for her be- 
fore he died, so he said he would not 
help with the farm but he had the 
house all painted, fixed the fences 
and painted them, laid out a grassy 
lawn in front of the house and plant- 
ed rose bushes and vines and put a 
high, latticed fence to hide the pig 
pens in the rear. A few months later, 
Captain Smith made another visit to 
find a farm and asked the real estate 
man why he had not shown him that 
one, whén he passed by. 

“The real estate man did not say 
anything and Captain Smith bought 
the place for two thousand dollars 
more than he could have purchased it 
for before and never knew that it was 
the same place until later.” 

“Time’s up!” said Billy, rushing in. 

“Yes,” said Miss Margaret, “We 
must practice those Swedish steps we 
are going to have for our party week 
after next.” 

“What do we have next week?” in- 
quired someone as they went out the 
door. 

“Making Monéy,” was the answer. 


The Apple as a Food 


HE apple is without question the 

Queen of Fruits. While it is more 
easily digested when cooked, it is not 
difficult of digestion and is most de- 
licious raw. Whether fresh, dried, 
evaporated or canned, the apple is a 
wholesome food, easily prepared, at 
tractive and palatable at all 
3ecause of its rare keeping qualities 
people in the most remote parts are 


times. | 


able to take advantage of its great | 


food value. 

Apples vary in flavor and texture. 
They,are often marketed before they 
are mature and the cooking and keep- 


4 


ing qualities are thus injured. None | 


of the soft, insipid apples are suitable 
for preserving; the sound, tart apples 
are the best for this purpose. Fine 
grained apples are best for sauce and 
hutter, while the coarse grained va- 
rieties are best for marmalade. 

In the fall and early winter apples 
are at their best and spices need nat 
be added because their flavor cannot 
be improved, but towards spring the 
flavor becomes somewhat flat and is 
improved by the addition of spices or 
other flavorings. 

Always cook’ apples in earthen or 
granite ware utensils and use silver, 
granite or wooden spoons for stir- 
ring. 

There is no waste to a good apple. 


Even the paring and core may be util- | 


ized for jelly. 

Fruits are classified as flavor fruits 
and nutritive fruits. The apple comes 
under both of these heads. 

From a dietetic standpoint the 
most impoftant function of the apple 
is that of furnishing mineral salts and 
organic acids, but it has an important 
nutritive value as well, furnished by 
the carbohydrates present. As the 
fruit ripens the starch changes to su- 
gar. -The apple has a medicinal value 
as weil, especially if eaten at the be- 
ginning of the meal or between meals. 
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LETON 
Shellers 


Guaranteed todo more 
and better work under 













be more say eon 
than any. Olog- 
—._ less self-feed 
—simple 
g trouble 
proof 
parts— 
se par- 
ate, shell 
and clean 
big or little ears,wet “JZ or dry, without injuring 
kernels or breakingcobs. A size for every 
requirement. Get new catalog now. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, 
HENGH & DROMGOLD’S 
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A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 timesas fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata 
logue and prices free. Also Sustne, Harrows, 
Caltivators, Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this paper. 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pm 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Self-sharpening, Double Grinding Rings 
—do twice the work with less power— 
positive force feed--never chokes—Gear 
Drive. Grinds corn on cob or in shucks, 
¢ shell corn, sheaf oats,kaf- 
fir corn, alfalfa, rye, wheat 
barley, cotton seed. Coarse 
orfine. Saves time, labor, 
fueland money. 9 sizes, 2 to 
25 H.P. For steam or 

FP ee ges line engines. Ful- 


\ 1m 0 
4. ly guaranteed. 








Write teday for Catalog 
THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 
MILL COMPANY 
83 East St.,Springfeld,0, 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on or 
before January 1) will enable ‘you to keep 
your: accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 












to admire! 


Fine substantial linings. 
throughout. 


the Styleplus Store today. 


“The same price the nation over. 
(In other countries duty added) 





Styleplus Week from coast to’coast, the country over! 
hustling merchants are putting Styleplus suits and overcoats in their store windows for you 
The week when the up-and-doing men of the nation are buying their new 
winter clothes—Styleplus at the attractive and easy price—$17. 
splendid fitting, splendid wearing clothes has always been remarkable. 
achievement without a parallel. 

All wool or ‘silk-and-wool fabrics in the latest attractive shades and patterns. 
foundation (canvas and haircloth) is thoroughly shrunk in water for twenty-four hours. = 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., INc. 


‘AAAS 





This is Styleplus Week 
from Maine to California! 


The week when the live-wire, 


Hand tailoring in all the vital parts. 


A corps of famous designers fashion the models. rk 
able style and value, covered by a guarantee that makes you sure your money's safe! Visit 


the nearest Styleplus Store. 
Window. 


Here are clothes of remark- 


Style plus all-wool fabrics +- perfect fit + easy price + guaranteed wear 


Styleplus 


$17 


Clothes 7". 


You. know the price before you go into the store—$17 always, 
everywhere. Watch your local newspapers for advertisements of 
Look for Styleplus in the Store 
Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat collar. ; 
should not be a Styleplus Store in your town, ask your favorite 
dealer to order a Styleplus suit or overcoat for you. 


Write us (Dept. W) for free copy of ‘‘The Styleplus Book.”’ 


Founded 1849 





Registere® 


The price $17 for such 
But right now it is an 


The 
Only silk thread is used * 


If there 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Destroys Insects 
and Weeds 
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; 3 This part of 

ES : vs the country has 

iY : a=! ZS Re SNA ample rainfall— | 

above an average of 40 inches a year, but this rain can dono good unless it is stored 

up to be used at the right time. Fall plowing and subsoiling with a McKay Disc } 

Plow and Subsoiler make the soil a giant reservoir. When the earth is so broken up | 

to a depth of from 12 to 16 inches in the fall, it makes millions of little air spaces, 
or reservoirs, in which water can collect. 


The McKay DISC Plow=:Subsoiter 


PATENTED 
The spring is the farmer’s busy season. 
He merely needs to go over the field with 
a disc after the use of a McKay in the 
fall. When it becomes hot, the sun will 
draw the stored-up water thru the soil 
as tho it were ‘‘raining up’® from under 
the earth. Crop firing is prevented, and 
plantfood too, isadded. For plants absorb 
their food in solution. And soil moisture 
coming up from the subsoil, brings with 
it the Phosphoric Acid and Potash that 
have been washed down into the subsoil. 
The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler 
plows the land and subsoils it at the same 
time. The plow runs in astraight line with 
the direction of the horses or tractor pull- 
ing. This makes it pull at least 25 % eas- 
ier than the ordinary disc plow. The 
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subsoil feet can be removed, leaving a 
perfect disc plow of economical draft. 

The McKay bites from 12 to 16 inches 
into the soil. It gives roots a chance to 
go out in all directions, and get plant food. 
The McKay Dise Plow does not *‘ride over’’ hard spots. 


When an extra hard spot is struck, the plow goes thru 
it regularly and evenly. 


An automatic hitch releases the plow from tractor when 
a stump or rock is hit. Thus, the discs are protected by 
a safety device. Write today for catalog andname of 
dealer who can supply you. 

TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. CO., 
Box 57-A 

























Our Farmers’ Union Page 


| 
| Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 














J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 


PLANT WHEAT, OATS, RYE AND 
GRASS 


Imperative Necessity for This Should 
Be Discussed in All Local Unions 
and Collective Orders Made Up 


HE prices of food products are 
soaring and the top has not been 
reached yet. It is predicted that the 
price of wheat will reach $2 before 
another crop is 
harvested. The 
corn crop is also 
short and the 
prices of corn and 
other feeds will no 
doubt reach unus- 
ually high levels. 
Under normal 
conditions depend- 
ing upon so-called 
money crops to 














tions for many, they hear of improved 
conditions in the charitable and penal 
institutions, of a lower rate of interest 
on the state debt, and they cannot see 
why they do not feel some of the ben- 
efit of these things. Ina vague sort of 
way they see or hear of these things, 
but their lot remains the same—a 
home in a shack here this year, some- 
where else next year, with the compe- 
tition of the Negro always staring 
them in the face. Of course, much of 
it we say is his own fault, but the fact 
remains that it is “a condition, not a 
theory” we are up against. 

Some way must be arranged to 
reach these people with the farm de- 
monstration and especially the domes- 
tic science work, and there must be 
put into practice by the moneyed and 
landed class the beautiful theories of 
rural credits and opportunity for 
home-ownership. Compulsory educa- 
tion in books without a reasonable 
opportunity to own a home will drive 
away from the farms instead of at- 
tracting to them and will multiply vot- 
ers whose discontent is a fruitful field 
for lawlessness. It behooves every 
man who voted for Governor Man- 
ning, as the writer did, to ponder these 
statements in all sincerity, and begin 
now a program that will lend a help- 
ing hand to every white man who de- 
serves it, and to put the true spirit of 
missions into our lives that will not 
rest until every white family deserves 
to be helped. 








MR. GREEN 
buy a living for the farmer and 


his family has brought disaster 
to Southern farmers. If adher- 
ed to now this policy is destined to 
bring exceedingly great disappoint- 
ments within the next twelve months. 
| 

| 

| 





The next two months will determine 
| whether we will be any more nearly 
| self-feeding farmers next year than 

heretofore. The amount of lands 
| seeded to grains and grasses will indi- 
| cate just how far we shall advance to- 
ward a self-feeding and self-support- 
ing agriculture and just how wisely 
we shall arrange to meet this condi- 
| tion of unprecedented high-priced 
| food products by producing our living 
| at home, and thereby getting it at first 
| net cost. 
| Along with the sowing of wheat 
| and oats, the sowing of rye for early 
grazing and the sowing of grasses for 
permanent pastures should have an 
important place in the programs of 
the meetings of all Local Unions dur- 
ing the months of Octoberand Novem- 
ber. Here is not only an opportunity 
for creating a rival spirit and a great- 


EB. W.. D: 





National Farmers’ Union Meets at Pa- 
latka, Fla., Nov. 21 
To the membership of the Farmers’ 


Educational and Codperative Union 
of America :— 





OTICE is hereby given that the 
twelfth annual meeting of -the 
National Union will be held in the 
city of Palatka, Florida, beginning at 





er sentiment for the live-at-home 10 a. m, on the third Tuesday in No- 





| Plant--Forage Crops, }» 
|—— This Fall ——| 


Thereby improving your soil, getting a first-class hay, or grain 
crop, and furnishing green feed, or grazing the entire winter. 








Plant Crimson Clover, Red Clover, Alfalfa, 
Rape, Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, and the 
various Grasses adapted to our climate. 


We comply with both Federal and State Seed laws. 


Be sure to get our 
prices before you place your order. 


We can save you money. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S. C. 








principle, but also for making up col- 
lective orders for seeds, lime, etc. 

Notwithstanding the high price for 
cotton, there isn’t enough of this crop 
to bring sufficient cash to finance the 
business of the farmer who buys his 
feed for stock and his food products 
for family, and it will tend to cause a 
record-breaking increase in cotton 
acreage next year. If we are to lay a 
broad and safe foundation we must 
begin this fall with the grain crops, 
and plant cotton and tobacco next 
spring only as surplus crops. 


vember which is the 2lst day of that 
month. This the time fixed by an 
amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the delegates to the eleventh annual 
meeting held in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
September 7, 8 and 9, 1915, and subse- 
quently ratified by referendum vote 
of the membership. 

This meeting will be held at a time 
when tourist rates will be in effect to 
all points in Florida. Delegates will 
please exercise care in the purchase 
of their tickets so as to secure trans- 








buy one to Jacksonville. Palatka is 
about fifty miles southeast of Jack- 
sonville. 

It is earnestly hoped that as many 
of the members as possible will take 
advantage of this opportunity to visit 


MAN 


In South Carolina More Must Be Done 
for the Man at the Bottom, Says Mr. 
Dabbs 











HE state election over. it is a fit- the wonderful semi-tropical Florida 





Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries 


Fruit, shade and ornamental trees, vines and plants. Let us figure 
“on a family orchard for you. Let us know how much ground you wish 
to plant and we will make a selection that will give you fruit the year 
round, charge you nothing for the advice, and sell you the trees, very 
low, quality considered. Do you want a profitable orchard investment? 
Let us tell you how and sell you the trees that will give results. We 
know. Address : 












Greensboro Nurseries, 


Greensboro, N. C. 








MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘sweeter than chicken.’”’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














country and participate in the delib- 

erations of the National Union as 

well. A: -G.. DAVIS, 
Gravette, Ark. National Secretary. 


ting time for the thoughtful men 
of all factions to study the situation 
in South Carolina and the reasons for 
present radical dis- 
content among the 
people. There isa 
reason deeper than 
the personality of 
any candidate, 
deeper than the 
spirit of any law- 
lessness that may 
be in the country, 
for I am sure the 
real lawless class 
is a very small minority. It is a pro- 





Some Good Ideas for County Unions 


UR Union has helped the county in 

a number of ways. Our members 

took stock in, and helped build a ware- 

house in which to store fertilizer, bin- 

der twine, and other goods which have 

to be bought in large quantities and 
stored, 





MR. DABBS Our County Union also gave some 


prizes for the best represented mem- 
test against what to many minds is bership. Other contests are held oc- 
the hopelessness of their future. How- casionally—a baking contest among 
ever progressive the legislation of the our wives being on at the present 
last two years and the administration time. A prize of $2 is offered for the 
of the state and county governments, best loaf of light-bread baked by the 
| there are many voters who do not see psa of any wing Regen in oo 
| how they have been helped. They see County, a second prize of $1, and a 
| root Me for many, education for third of 50 cents. J.O. SWICEGOOD. 








| many, farm and domestic demonstra- Lexington, N. C. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER — 


4%. G. portation advantageously. Should you: 
not be able to purchase an excursion 
HELP THE DISADVANTAGED or tourist ticket direct to Palatka, 











HOEY 
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Saturday, October 14, 1916] 
| FAMOUS 
“ROCK HILL” SURRIES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Handsome—modern—substantial,. Ev- 
eryone absolutely guaranteed. 
“A Little Higher in Price But—”’ 


xX 












No, 57 Extension Top 


A Re ee ee CET EEE $129.00 
Closing out price... ........ . 64,50 


We have decided to go into the au- 
tomobile manufacturing business on a 
large scale and it is necessary that 
we have more room in our factory 
which means that we will have to 
discontinue our Surrey Dept. Hence 
low prices. Write to-day for illustra- 
ted folder so that you will be able to 
get one of these high-class surries be- 
low actual cost, before they are all 
lp Bone. Address Dept. S. 


ROCK HILL BUGGY CO., 
ROCK HILL, S. C. _ 
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[EARLY APPLES| 


Seem to Be the Word Nowadays. 


Every mail brings requests from buy- 
ers for the names of growers. We have 
been surprised to see how lightly this 
field has been scratched. You get quick 
returns, 2 and 3 years from planting; the 
profits seem rather astonishing. One man 
in Illinois cleared $5,000 this summer, 

If you are interested, we shall be glad 
to make suggestions; we are fortunate 
in being well stocked this fall.on varie- 
ties double starred (**) for profit. 


The Cumberland Nurseries, | 




















WINCHESTER, TENN. 








SAVE money by FB 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food | 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof, 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal, Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs, Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS— 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27, RONDA, A. C. 



























THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
Study true qosacmg. ges will 
buy the best one. ere are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
p What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
sin ten sizes and atyiea, 10 to 
60 bushels per hou 
aoe fon full Beuctinion 
: and prices. 

, Star Pea Huller So. 

(Improved Star Huller) Dept. A, Chattananga, Tean 


EN Blue Ribbon uN 


reliable, powerful, economi 
use only 1 pt. —— 
hour per h. p.; 14 to 16h. 
D.; gasoline or ‘kerosene; 
fall power guaranteed; 
30-day free tria 























Order House’’ giving rock-bottom prices on En- 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, ete. Write for copy today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Sheckoe Lane, Righmond, Va. 








- 
—SEED WHEAT FOR SALE— 


Being situated in the heart of the Wheat Belt 
and buying wheat in large quantities, we have 
saved our best samples of wheat and have re- 
cleaned same and can make you a close price. 
Quality considered. Get our prices before buying. 

FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 
a . J 


CREAM We are the best svecs't 


for cream in the state. 
--TRY US-- 


CAROLINA CREAMERY CO., 
Asheville Hickory Charlotte Greensboro, N. C. 
* Ship to your nearest Branch 























“WHAT OUR LOCAL IS DOING” 


Oak Grove Has Organized a Codpera- 
tive Telephone Line and a Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company—Codpera- 
tive Thresher in Prospect 


E FIRST organized a Farmers’ 

Club, but the members lost inter- 
est and it began to decline. Then a 
Farmers’ Union man came and ex- 
plained its principles, and worked up 
members enough to organize and get a 
charter for Oak Grove Local No. 1181 
of Franklin County. There was some 
prejudice against: the Union at. first 
but we stressed the codperative fea- 
ture. 

First, we bought a bag of coffee, 
then our binder twine, a car load of 
salt, and some seed potatoes. We 
bought from our local merchants when 
they made prices right. Soon after 
our organization a country merchant 
proposed to sell out to us. So we form- 
ed a stock company bought him out 
and he joined the Union and took 
stock in the store. 

Soon the community came in for its 
benefits. Our school needed more 
water and we said to the school direc- 
tor, “We have some money in our 
treasury and will help bore a well.” 
So, we got a fine well. Then we organ- 
ized two farmers’ telephone compan- 
ies. Next we asked Uncle Sam to give 
usta postoffice at the little store and 
he granted it. Then we thought we 
ought to have cheaper insurance, and 
we organized the Farmers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company of Franklin County. 
And now we are planning to buy a co- 
Operative threshing outfit. R. F. F. 

Winchester, Tenn. 


This Local Has Helped the Discou- 
raged Farmer 


UR Local has helped its members 

by getting together some of the 
best farmers of the community—men 
of means and ability to carry on busi- 
ness. It has also brought together 
men of small means, men who were 
just dragging along anyway, and has 
given them courage. It has made 
them feel like they were worth some- 
thing to the community and has given 
them confidence in themselves. It has 
given the downhearted man someone 
to go to like a brother when he want- 
ed help and this has made a commun- 
ity of brotherly love. 

Our Local has also given its mem- 
bers a business education. We have 
a store and buy and sell our own 
goods and produce. Many things we 
are able to buy in carload lots and thus 
get the lowest possible prices. Over 
the store we have our hall. It is furn- 
ished with comfortable seats and be- 
sides having our meetings here, we 
have a Sunday school for those who 
live at a distance from other schools 
and are therefore not able to attend 
them. JOHN H. CAWLEY. 

Vinton, Va., R. F: D., No. 1. 








Saved Big Money by Borrowing from 
Bank Instead of Paying “Time Prices” 


E BOUGHT ten thousand dol- 

lars’ worth of fertilizer through 
our local trade agent last spring,” 
said a member of an active Local Un- 
ion in north Sampson County. All the 
members did not have the cash, but a 
joint note was given, under satisfac- 
tory arrangements, and the money 
was obtained at a local bank at 6 per 
cent interest. As the note will ma- 
ture in six months it really means 
that these members obtained the 
needed cash capital at 3 per cent, 
which beats the 20 to 30 per 
cent merchant’s “time-price” interest 
usually charged. The only condition 
the bank wanted complied with was 
that members use that bank for their 
deposits. 

I have frequently. called attention 
to the importance of codéperation in 
securing Credits. There is sharp com- 
petition between local banks for busi- 
ness, and the banks are usually wil- 
ling to extend loans at reasonable in- 
terest rates to organized groups of 
farmers who agree, to become pa- 
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To Learn Abeut Co-eperative Marketing, Read 
‘‘How Farmers Cod6éperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 


It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printe@ dealing with 
profitable marketing of farm products. Once again read the list of chapters 


and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- Chapter 


ship, 


Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take 
Complete Control of His Business 


Chapter II—First of All, a Good Local 


XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 


Marketing Association, 

Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 
Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
What Some Companies Are Doing. 


Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 


Success, 
Chapter IlII—Codperative Buying Is 


Good; Codéperative Merchandising Chapter 


May or May Not Be. 


“Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Coéper- 


Business Men: How Codperation 
Has Remade Rural Ireland 
XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 
Societies and How They Work, 


oes Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 


Chapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter YI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Codéperation, 


Chapter VII—How to Organize @ Co- 


Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
lems of Rural Codperation, 
Chapter XXI—Agricultural Cotperation 
in England, 
Chapter XXII—What Coiperation Has 
Done for French Farmers, 


dperative Society: some Sunda- Chapter XXIII—Codperation ee 


mental Principles, 
Chapter VIII— How Codperation re- 


ish Farmers Three Profi 
ne, 


made a Minnesota. Neighborhood: Ch@Ppter XXIV—Cows and _ Coiperation 


The Story of Svea. 

Chapter IX—Why Can't You Have a 
Neighborhood Like Svea ?—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Crrapter X—How Wisconsin’ Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 


Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Codperative 


Have Made Denmark Rich: Busi- 


Methods and High Quality 


Products as Factors, 


Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 
Hog Through Coiperation: How 
Livestock Farmers Benefit, 


Successful Produce Marketing. Chapter XXVI—“People's High 
5 ete Made Danish Cotperation 
Oss e., 


Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- Chapter XXVII—EFight Secrets of Suc- 


ping, Cheese-Making, etc. 
Chapter XII—Codperation to Get Bet- 
ter Cotton and Cottonseed Prices. 
Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
keting Association in Virginia. 
Chapter XIV—A North Carolina County 
Coéperation Has Waked Up: 


cess with Cotperation: The Ex- 
periences of Denmark as @ Lesson 
for America. 


APPENDIX 


Chapter I—What Sort of By-Laws Shall 
e Have—Sugegested Forms. 


‘Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- Chapter IlRegulations for a Codper- 


to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc, 


ative Store. 


Chapter XV—What Florida ana Cali- C#Pfer TI-—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 


fornia Citrus Fruit Organizations 


Have Done, Chapter leanne: Rules, 
Get a Copy Teday! 256 pages cloth binding, price................. a ee $1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer, ome year ........ .+.... «- Ste Veaes be chkeee sb $1.50 


Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
SPECIAL OFFER—If = have already renewed your subscription for this year, 


you can get a copy for 50c 


just as if you were sending 


your renewal now. 











Prices: 





15-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets It? 


You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK = 


The Boll Weevil Problem. 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Cloth, 75e, Paper 50c. 


With the Progres- 


sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, Te guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ 










Stop Crop 
y De- 
struction 


plve the e Problem 
Write for free book and letters 5 tion hundreds of 
farmers telling what they do with the Martin. 
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FEED WHEA —— 
~~ | Leap’s Prolific & N. C. Red Prolific 
a laree em of the best quality of wheat. 

seed direct from the growers and re- 


Siennore ps a depended upon to produce the 
best results. Write for prices and samples. 


Seed Oats 


Fall senting of oats are proving most profitable 
when the best grades of seed stock are used, such 
as - supplied by us of the following varieties: 


Genuine Appler, Winter Turf or 
Grazing and Texas Red Rustproof 
Write for our prices and samples. 


Also Our Prices on Hairy Vetch, 
Rape, Seed Rye, Alafalfa, Clevers 


and Grasses. 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
~-| BULBS 


Can be planted in bowls of water, in pots or 
boxes of soil, blooming in about eight.weeks. 


Price 35c per Dozen, Postpaid. 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


R ALL FALL PLANTING BULBS AND 
FLOWER SEEDS. IT IS FREE. 


STRICKER SEED CO. 
P.0. Box 686, Ashville, N.C. 

















“The Pecan Business” 
€ Fecan business 
New Edition Free 

A preemeet Guide Showing How to Bud Pecans. 
Tells howto grow trees 12 inches in diameter by 
+ the end of the 8th year which yielded 400 pounds 
of = per acre 

Nuts, Groves for Sale, without agents, at 


attractive, reduced prices, 


B. W. STONE, 





Thomasville, Ga. 
al 











Prof. W. K.. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
~ and Double Profits,’’ 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 


“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, mfay not mis- 
take its meaning. 


“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a souiing that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite Ben. any of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 

@ some cotjperative movement for the 
gt wo the community in which he 















Got Conv mane y 256 pages, cloth 





ding, price .....6--.-eeeeeees $1.00 
With The Progressive Farmer one 
year Sei Ses een osocce CRSO 






Or sent as a feward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


TGE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 












COVER CROPS FOR TOBACCO 
FARMERS 


Mr. Moss Gives Some That Are Re- 
commended by the North Carolina 
Experiment Station—Abruzzi Rye 
Also Good 


HERE is still time to sow cover 
crops to precede tobacco, if it has 
not already been done. It is unfortun- 
ate that legumes cannot be used to 
plow under for to- 
bacco in all of the 
flue-cured section, 
as can be done for 
the other: general 
crops such as corn 
and cotton. How- 
ever, rye can al- 
ways be used and 
plowed under 
green in the spring 
MR. MOSS with profit, and 
frequently on thin sandy soils a light 
seeding of one of the legumes can be 
added to the rye with good results. 
There are several crops that can be 
seeded now: rye, wheat or oats, and in 
the eastern part of North Carolina the 
following grass mixture can be used in 
a rotation for tobacco: 








UR MND: 5c 6-0 576.0.p.00 0 Oe Score «sees 8 pounds 
Tall meadow oat grass....... 7 pounds 
SS re er 7 pounds 
Mammoth clover ........e00. 5 pounds 
White clover ......M.c.ese -. 5 pounds 


TOL. occccovericorcs 32 pounds per acre 
At the end of the second year prac- 
tically all of the clover will have died 
out on tobacco land and a good grass 
sod will be ready to plow under for the 
next year’s tobacco crop. 

Where this grass mixture has been 


| allowed to stand for two years no bad 


effect has been noticed on the tobacco 
from the legumes, and a much larger 
yield has been obtained. 
It has been the common practice 
in the old belt to let the land rest (?) 
.or grow a crop of weeds the year be- 
fore it is planted in tobacco. There is 
apparently a good reason for so doing, 
or else so many farmers would not 
practice it. However, it is very expen- 
sive to allow a part of the farm to grow 
up in weeds each year, besides it is un- 
sightly, and leaves the impression 
upon the stranger passing through 
that he is in a community of. poor 
farmers and poor farming. This.prac- 
tice has no doubt in a great many 
cases been followed because of the 
lack of something better, but now 
since something better has been found 
in the rye and grasses they should be 
substituted. It has also been found by 
experiments that this practice cannot 
be followed in communities affected 
with the tobacco wilt, as-there are a 
few weeds that are hosts to this germ 
and should not be allowed to grow if 
the wilt is to be controlled, the most 
common of these being the rag weed. 
In the Piedmont section the follow- 
ing mixture can be used in a rotation 
with tobacco: 


Tie tOR tc cess ee Sh nohiriune 8 pounds 
Opchard: STASS 2... cccccsces »- 10 pounds 
Tall meadow grass ......+-- - 6 pounds 
Red@ clover ......:. seveseseese 6 pounds 
Fotal ...ccse06 -- 30 pounds per acre 
r 
Orchard, @FAGS .occcstccccces - 10 pounds 
Tall meadow grass -. 10 pounds 
Red clover.....-+.e« ° -» 5 pounds 
Alsike clover ...+se.eeees 5 pounds 





30 pounds per acre 


It is getting late to get the best re- 
sults from this mixture, and it should 
not be planted later than the 15th of 
October. The above mixtures have 
been recommended by the North Car- 
olina Department of Agriculture and 
the Experiment Station. 

Where land has been allowed to 
grow up in weeds these should be 


Total ......06- o- 














: OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 






















plowed under as soon as possible and 
the land sowed in Abruzzi rye if the 
seed can be procured at a reasonable 
price; if not, the Southern-grown rye 
should be planted. It is not advisable 
to plow a weed field as early as this 
and let it stand all winter without a 
cover crop. The Abruzzi rye will give 
much better results as a fallow crop 
for tobacco than the common rye, as 
it will make more winter growth and 
seems to be from two to four weeks 
earlier. 








The man who’s wise will advertise. 





Frequently oats and wheat where 


they are seeded reasonably fleavy 
have made good winter growth, and 


furnish considerable green stuff to be 
plowed under, also preventing the 
leaching out of the available plant 
food already in the land. However, it 
is doubtful if either of these are as 
good as the common rye, and certainly 
not as good as the Abruzzi rye. 
Oxford, N. C. E. G. MOSS. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


HE market has ruled very strong 

and prices have risen into new 
high ground for the season, and, in- 
deed, the highest ever known during 
the active marketing season since 
just after the Civil War. The Bureau 
report confirmed the forecast made 
here a week ago, and put the indi- 
cated crop at about 12,500,000 bales, 
including linters. This is an increase 
of only 500,000 bales over last year, 
despite the heavy increase- in the 
acreage planted. Consumption ap- 
pears to be holding fully up to last 
year’s rate, whereas there does not 
seem to be enough cotton to permit 
this to continue. 

The question now is at what price 
will the rate of consumption begin to 
fall off. A reduction will at once 
change the general aspect~-of the sit- 
uation. Should the mills form the 
idea that there will not be sufficient 
cotton to last through the year at 
the rate now prevailing, they are apt 
to commence the policy of curtail- 
ment at once. They would naturally 
be more likely to resort to this step 
if they find difficulty in supplying 
their needs at the present time when 
there should be the greatest ease in 
doing so. 

Let it be remembered that it is the 
reduced production which has made 
these prices possible. The shortness 
of the yield is to be attributed mainly 
to.the boll weevil and the absence of 
potash in the fertilizer. But for these 
drawbacks we could probably have 
made a crop of 16,000,000 bales, and 
would have had to be thankful to get 
as much as 12 cents for it. The wee- 
vil ruins the territory it devastates, 
but he enriches the balance of the 
country, for we will get more money 
for this small crop than was ever ob- 
tained for the biggest crops. 

: W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





Better Freight Service for Livestock 


ATTLE, hogs and sheep are now 

being grown in the South to such 
an extent that the Southern Railway 
has found it necessary to establish a 
daily fast livestock service from 
points in western North Carolina, 
east Tennessee, and southwest Vir- 
ginia to Eastern and Southern mar- 
kets and to Virginia feeding grounds; 
and from Alabama points to the St. 
Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati mar- 
kets. This is in addition to the daily 
fast service from St. Louis to Atlanta 
to handle the inbound movement of 
horses and mules for the Southeast- 
ern and Carolina territory. 

Stock from points in western Caro- 
lina, east Tennessee and southwest 
Virginia will be consolidated at Ashe- 
ville and run ‘in special trains to Spen- 
cer where the Southern, has provided 
elaborate facilities for feeding, water- 
ing, and resting stock. Stock for the 
St. Louis markets will be concentra- 
ted at Birmingham and moved to St. 
Louis on the-special livestock trains 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 





Earn Your Renewal —It’s Easy 


OU know 12, maybe many more, 
farmers who will, for the asking, 
hand you 10 cents each for a ten- 
weeks’ “test” subscription for The 
Progressive Farmer. You can rec- 
‘ommend The Progressive Farmer and 
by showing your copy and saying a 
word or two it will be easy to collect 
from 12. 
Our offer to you is: 
Send $1.20 for club of 12 and we will 
renew your subscription for one year. 
If you do not obtain 12, earn part of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the price by sending 60c, and add 50c 
cash to renew one year, etc., but try 
hard for full club of 12. 


One month credit given for every 
10-weeks trial subscription. The only 
condition is that the entire number 
of 10-weeks trial subscriptions are to 
be received from you at one time, 
that each is a new subscriber, and a 
good white farmer. Write plainly, 
please and give correct addresses 
every time. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Ginning Figures Break Records 


OTTON ginning figures to Septem- 
ber 25, as announced by the Unit- 
ed States Census Bureau, broke all 
records, being 4,062,991 bales, com- 
pared with- 3,393,752 bales in 1914, the 
previous high mark reached prior to 
this date. It is pointed out, however, 
that these heavy ginning figures do 
not indicate a large crop, but rapid 
and in many cases premature open-_ 
ing. 
Ginnings prior to September 25, by 
states with comparisons for the last 
three years, follows: 
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| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


Exhibition Pure - bred Berkshires, by 
American Berkshire Association, 
ern Fair Association, Atlanta, Ga 

Farmers’ National Congress, 
Ind., Oct. 17-20. 





+ Oct. 17-19, 
Indianapolis, 
J. F. Griffin, Sec’y. 


International Soil Products Exposition, El 
Paso, Texas, Oct. 17-26 


State Fair of Texas, Dallas, October, 14-29, 

Southeastern Fair Association, Atlanta, 
Ga., October 14-21, 

Mississippi-Alabama Fair, Meridian, Miss., 
October 16-21, 


North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, Octo- 
ber 16-21, * ¥ 


Alabama State Npoattion, Montgomery, 
October 23-28, 
oe State Fair, Jackson, October 

South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, Oc- 
tober 23-28 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, Novem- 
ber 1-6. 


oe State Fair, Macon, November 2- 
Texas Cotton Palace Association, 
November 4-19. 


South Texas Fair Association, Beaumont, 
November 10-18. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
November 14-15. 

National Farmers’ 
November 21-24. 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec, 2-9. B. 
Sec’y. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Dec. 4-9. 

Annual North Carolina a Pie et $ SESetnS 
Winston-Salem, January 9-12, 191 


Waco, 


Raleigh, 


Union, Palatka, Fia., 


Union 
H. Heide, 





Sale Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Oct. 24—Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sale, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct, 21—Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ As- 
sociation, Meridian, Miss. 
Nov, 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
50 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 
Oct, 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas. C. M, 
vans, Sales Manager. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 8—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 


Grounds, Shreveport. 
Nov. 23 and 24—H. C. Lookabaugh, Waton- 


ga, Okla. 
Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, 
Tenn, 
SWINE 


Oct. 20 and 21—Texas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, at State Fair, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Several breeds of hogs, Du- 
rocs, Berkshires, Poland-Chinas 
and Hampshires. L. B. Burk, 
College Station, Manager. 

19—American Duroc-Jersey Association, 
Robt. J. Evans, Sec’y., Atlanta, 
Ga., 1 o’clock p. m. 

Oct. 19—American Berkshire Association, at 

10 a. m., Atlanta, Ga. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 


Oct, 


Southeast- * 
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Saturday; Octsher 14, 1916] 
THE GRADE AND SCRUB MILK 
COW 


Like Begets Like or the Like of An- 
cestor, Is a Rule That Breeders 
Should Ever Hold in Mind 


N CONVERSATION with two of 

my best friends, I learfied that I 
was regarded as a “fool” by some of 
the neighbors, because I keep on in- 
sisting that only registered Jersey 
cattle are fit for breeding purposes. 
They teli me that the grade or scrub 
is the. best for “this country”, and 
that a man who will pay $300 to $500 
for a registered cow of any kind 
ought to be tried ona writ of lunacy. 
Now they may be right in their po- 
sition, but I am going to submit my 
argument to you and see if they, or 
their kind, can give you a better rea- 
son for keeping grades and scrubs. 

My idea of a breeder is that he is 
engaged in it to make a success; to 
do so, he must have some assurance 
when ‘he begins as to what will be 
the result. If the rule that “like be- 
gets like or the like of an ancestor” 
is true, and I think it is not disputed 
by any, then if I breed a pure-bred 
cow to a pure-bred bull I am sure my 
calf will be like some pure-blooded 
animal. If I am careful to have a 
cow from a line of breeding that is 
full of high-producing cows, and I 
breed to a bull of the same kind, I 
am almost sure te get a calf that will 
give a large amount of milk. 

Everybody will agree that there is 
nothing uncommor in an animal look- 
ing more or less like one of its an- 
cestors; that a cross in dogs, for in- 
stance, will show some of the pups 
like one parent and some like the 
other. That a cross between a bull 
deg and a fox hound will not make a 
good fox dog, nor a great fighter. 
That another cross makes a mongrel. 

Now the breeder wants certainty, 
so that he may guarantee himself, in 
raising the young, against feeding it 
for a year or two and then having 
something that will not pay for its 
raising. He wants an insurance poli- 
cy against loss of his feed while the 
animal is growing to maturity and 
this he has in a pedigree that shows 
no weak, non-producive blood for 
four or five generations. Such a reg- 
istered animal is shown to have de- 
scended from a long line of animats, 
whose owners-have been careful in 
mating them, and have kept a record 
of performances. 

Is it wise to ruin their work of a 
century by breeding to a scrub bull? 
If the grade or scrub is just as good 
or better than the pedigreed animal, 
why should “this country” need or 





have any other cow than those? If®* 


that argument is good, the grade _or 
scrub is the. best cow on earth; and 
the pure-bred breeder is in truth a 
“fool”. Is that true? If so, the less 
care and attention you give to breed- 
ing, the smarter and more progress- 
ive the people. 

Maybe there is significance in the 
words, “in this country.” I am not 
going to admit this. The South is 
great. She has iron and coal “mines, 
lumber forests, cotton and corn belts, 
alfalfa fields, hay fields of all kinds, 
long summers and short winters in 
which cattle do better in the open 
than in the barn. Her markets are 
better than théy are in the North 
or East, labor is not overpaid or over- 
scarce. Why then should it be said 
that “in this country” no one should 
make an effort to have the best cat- 
tle? Why is it foolish to try to have 
a cow that will give more milk and 
butter than anybody else’s cow in 
your community? Why can’t we hope 
to breed up and on from these cows 
that have been improved and bred 
registered until this section for cattle 
will some day produce a cow better 
and more valuable than the grade or 
scrub, and be appreciated for both 
breeding and ancestry? 

ROBT. N. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


BELL 





The men who read are the men who lead. 


Success With Grapes 
re year my grape vines are 25 


| 


years old but they are still bear- | 


ing good crops. i 
Concord, Ives Seedling and Niagara, 


My main varieties are | 


with a few Catawba, Lutie, Martha, | 


Champion, Moore’s Early and Moore’s 
Diamond. 


vines have died. Concord is next best, 
but also rots some. Ives is the least 
subject to rot. It is best to mix sev- 
eral varieties. In planting I break the 
ground and then mark off rows ten 
feet apart and vines ten feet in the 
row, spading out the holes and plac- 
ing the top soil on one side and sub- 
soil on the other. I set the vines from 
November 1 to Marctr1 and fill around 
the roots with top soil and firm 
the dirt well. I place a stake six feet 
long by each vine only letting one 


The Niagara is our best | 
eating grape, but rots badly and more | 


shoot grow the first year which I tie | 


to the stake. The second year I prune 
down close to the ground and allow 
two shoots to grow, and tie these to 
stakes. -The third year I put up posts 
between vines and run wire two feet 
from ground and another 18 inches 
above first wire. I bend vines down, 
one on each side, and cut off leaving, 
two arms five feet long. The third 
summer I allow one shoot about each 
six inches and rub off all others. 
These will bear the crop. 

The fourth year I prune upright 
shoots to two buds and treat as the 
third year. Also rub off all extra shoots 
when small and then each year cut off 
spur with top shoot and leave ‘two 
buds on bottom shoot. 

Between November 1 and March 1 I 
turn the soil very shallow with a turn 
plow. 
turn all the dirt uphill. In spring I 
harrow and then I cultivate with five- 
foot cultivator and hoe clean under 
vines in early April. 

I spray with Bordeaux mixture, once 
before buds swell and then just after 
fruit forms and again in ten days. 

Every other year I scatter about five 
tons of stable manure to each acre in 
the middles and in spring scatter 200 
pounds of a good fertilizer per acre. 

I stop cultivating about June 30 and 
by September there is a heavy crop of 
crab grass which I cut every year for 
hay and turn under the stubble. 

T wait until the grapes are good ripe 
and gather in 20-pound baskets and 
seldom sort as my fruit is so perfect. 
I sell part to fruit stands and stores 
and to the consumers in their homes, 
by sending boys in with samples. 
Prices run from two and one-half 
cents per pound to five cents. 


If. you are willing to follow the! 


above methods grapes will pay very 
well, 
thémselves they will not pay. 
KARL G. DALY. 
Trondale, Ala. 





Better Babies Contest at State Fair 


BETTER Babies Contest, open to 

babies 6 to 36 months oid, will be 
held at the State Fair, October 17-20, 
under the management of the Health 
and Social Service Departments of 
the Raleigh Woman’s Club, assisted 
by the State Board of Health. 

Bring your baby! Have him exam- 
ined and see if he is up to the stand- 
ard. There may be some slight trou- 
ble which, if discovered and corrected, 
will insure the normal development 
of the child. Physicians, specialists 
and dentists are giving their services 
for the benefit of future men and 
women. ; 

Write State Board of. Health, Ral- 
eigh, on or before October 14, stating 
baby’s age in months, and what day 
you will bring him or her. 





In Cornwall there was a case involving the 
ownership of an eight-day clock. After lis- 
tening to the testimony the judge said to the 
plaintiff: 

“You get the clock.” 

“What do I get?’’ complained the defend- 
ant. 

“You get the eight days.” 


—London Opin- 
ion, 





If you have neighbors who do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe, 


but if you let them shift for | 


I use a reversible plow and | 





(273 1229" 








_PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


















to eighteen months old. 


DIGGS FARM, 


FALL COWS. 


Can furnish a carload due to freshen 
October and November. 


Carload of High Grade Heifers from six 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves. 
Registered Duroc-Jerseyv Pigs. 


Rockingham, N. C. 


























GET STARTED RIGHT! 


By Buying HOLSTEINS from BELLEVUE FARM 


Majes 4nd females at attractive prices. 
head to select from. 


Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
J. B. DIAMOND, JR., Prop. 


All stock bred on farm. Eighty 

















KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’ 
It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost— breeders’ prices. 
livery State fully your wants in first letter and receive detai‘ed de- 
scription by return mail. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. 


BOHEMIAN KING, whose colts 
have won everywhere. 


We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- 


“A Glenworth Guarantee is Good.’’ 





Dam, a 28-lb c 







days. He is 


Vale Veeman 
cows and heifers. Let us hear-from you your wants. 
PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 
Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


Herd headed Bn 4 Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
w. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 

. Records id oe three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- 

7 also out of a 30-lb c 

We have several young oul and heifer calves from both the hove sires at mena gy low prices, out o7 rec- 

ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf t 

also matured cows bred to both the above sires. 


Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 
Depot, 


Son of King 


to King Korndyke Sadie 
Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey 
mge 


County, New York. 











WHY GO NORTH FOR HEREFORDS? 





Polled). The catalog t 


F. Ww. GILESPIE. Secy., 


Hereford Breeders at Auatien, Friday, November 24th, 1916, Nashville, Tenn. 
ell 


No matter what your needs, you will not be disep- 
pointed in the offering of thé Middle Tennessee 
1s@bulls—40 females (a few 


*Gallatin, Tenn. 





HAMPSHIRES 


LLL LLLP ILL LD LI PPS 
vigorous. gt GROWN 
SPRING PIGS 
suitable for fall. breeding— 
both sexes; registered; pedi- 

gree with each animal. 
Prices Reasonable 
DAVID MORTON, 
Rural Route 3 
Savannah, Missouri. 


POLAND-CHINAS 




















FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type With Big Qua any 
For Sale: 25 boar piss. ane 
Long. King Jumbo and ig Single a 
he South. 
If you want a top co thet’ te is big ahd smooth, 


you can get him here at a reagonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, 


adiey, mene 


Jefferson City, Tenn. 














and gilts bred to Cham- 
pion, Ticats all Regis- 


cuina PIGS 


T. E. BROWN 3-3 














Of national reputation for 1,000 Ibs. 


r > POLAND 
CHINAS 


are backed by a positive 
tee and sent on approval. 
“a High Class Angus Catile. You will 
wind the last + is rete 
jox 7, Alton, Ul. 


J. P. VISSERING. 
TAMWORTHS 
All ages. English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS an or American bred. 


Largest exhibition herd in the South. 








DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 

Columbia a uth Caroli 

Tamworths. Pits. ore@ gilts and boars 
e 


ready ior service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW ores FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C. 








wr A BERDEEN-ANGUS 
Aberdeen-Angus 


I am offering a num- 











| Registered Angus Bulls For Sale | 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E, LANTZ, Congerville, Hl. 
HOLSTEINS 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


One of the greatest ate mee gg. ong < 
breeds was made by or a 4 o Winaona ee 
periment Station. H. Ny oll mg thet 
the “‘Holstein cows eaaied considerably more 
milk soliis and fat than the cows of other 
breeds (19.5 per cent more butter fat than the 
Guernseys and 38 per cent more than the Jerseys), 
and they also give larger net returns for feed con- 
sumed.’” In all dairy breed competitions where 
Holstein entered have been representative, they 
have produced a greater net profit for butter than 
any other breed entered. There’s big money in the 
big ‘‘Black and White’’ Holsteins. 
Send for FREE Po a Descriptive 
Boo 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 














ber of young bulls, | 
cows and heifers, good | 


individuals and well bred at moderate prices. | 


Stock registered. 
3. D. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 





ANGUS CATTLE-2 sexes, all exes, | 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen eee 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P.S. A., 

weight 1950 Ibs. 


ROSZ DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Other livestock ads, 


coming 6 a ro 
Jeifersonton, Va 
pages 17 and 21 











F.L. Houghton, Secy., Gox 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 
Both sexes of va- 
rious ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
S—————————_——___= culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN ment females. 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
JERSEYS 


RAVENWOOD STOCK FARM 


REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 
REGISTERED DUROC HOGS 


Of more than 400 Jersey herds in the United 
States, on authenticated test we ranked first in 
June and second in May in number of cows pub- 
lished in Jersey Bulletin making more than 50 
pounds fat. We have cows that have milked 
more than 1,500 pounds milk in 30 days. With 
only seventy cows in our herd we had ‘25 that 
averaged more than 2 pounce rq butter per day fer | 
the as of May and Ju 

A few bulls ready for se tvs out of above — 
Oxford You'll Do, at $10 











and sired by a son of 
Also females for sale. 
Gilts and boars sired by sons of Defender and 
Instructor’s Perfection. 
For information, write, 


J. A. STANLEY & SONS 
SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 






















































FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or imitial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY | 


editions made 














Oo. L. O's. 


Pure-bred O. I. C. Boar pigs, 16 weeks old, 
$8.50 each. Theo Clayton, Hurdle Mills, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Heifers and Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 











Pure-bred Silver Wyandotte cockerels, Da 
lets, $1 each. Mrs. Henry Middleton, ar- 
saw, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Pure-bred Light Brahmas, White Orping- 


tons and Black Langshan chickens, $1 each, 
Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C, 











For Sale—Several very fine young Holstein- 
Friesian bull calves. Registered. Address 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N, C. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested | 








Black Minorca and White Wyandotte hens, 
$1; cockerels, $1.50 a pair. Hound pups, 8 
months old. B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
North Carolina, 


Cockerels of pure breeding from best lay- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, 
$1.10; Bancroft, 90c;; Hastings, 90c;. South 
Georgia grown rye, $2.50. Blue stem wheat, 
$2. Oats are free from smut. Fulghum oats 
are the best to plant. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 


The best the cheapest in the long run, al- 
ways. Purple straw wheat, $2 per bushel; 
Fulghum oats, $1 per bushel. Breedér and 
grower of the celebrated Cleveland Big Bolled 
cotton, Piedmont Two-eared corn, and Brab- 
ham peas. All seed offered for sale, culled, 
and were grown from seed selected by an ex- 
pert. 
































. m ‘ Piedmont Pure Seed Farm, J. O. M 
by U. 8S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor,’| ing strains. White Leghorns and Rose Comb | g.; ° RY . : : ~ 
Orange, Va. | Reds. Satisfaction or money refunded. $1.50 rene ng Regge = Commerce, Ga. In 
each. Claud Bray, Ore Hill, N. C, mda Eli sored vertisement please men- 
JERSEYS tion The Progressive Farmer. 
Two fawn registered Jersey Bulls two to | 
six months old at a bargain, for quick sale. SEEDS AND PLANTS MISCELLANEOUS | 
Golden Lad strain. Valley View Stock and 
Grain Farm, Gold Hill, N. C. ALFALFA Fine Apples, $3 per barrel. R, F. Jarret, 
SHORTHORNS If in need of Alfalfa seed, write us. Al- | Dillsboro, N. C. 
falfa Growers’ Association, Lamont, Okla. Pekin Ducks and Guinea Pigs, 75¢c each 
Several fine young registered Shorthorn ABBAGE Rosaland Farm, Ramseur, N. C. . 
bulls for sale. Shedden Farms, Raymond, Ga, c os North Georgia Syrup—Best in th 14. 
tick invh frost-proof Cabbage Plants—500, 75c; _ ae the’ eat IR CRS WORK: 
F iS — is -b bs Se > ge c 
iniermieen Bull, tye Saute ole WHET abot 1,000, $1; 6,000, $4.60; 10,000, §8. W.C, As- |’ Turner coun Guiverne eG To & here 


1,600 pounds, with good qualities and good 
specimen. Price $70. J. A. Tate, York, 8. C. 


RED POLLS 








For Sale—Lath machines and Bolter. Ca- 
pacity 20 to 50,000 per day. F. W. Law, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 


Calf for 
Brown 


One pure-bred Red Polled Bull 
Sale—First check for $75 gets him. 
Blevins, Toecane, N. C. 





Home Electric Plant for Sale—Fifty lights, 
used six’ months. Have town lights now. S. 
A. White, Jr., Mebane, N. C. 


For Sale—1 36-inch Top Runner Geared, 
DeLoach Corn Mill, run 1 season, Cheap 
for cash. M. G. Christian, Oxford, Ala. 


For Sale Cheap—Two Bull Tractors with 
plows. Also several gas engines. For further 
particulars write, Frank 8, Tucker, Box 12, 
Charlotte, N. C, 








For Sale—Registered Red Poll Bult, 3 years 





old. Good individua}, His spring calves weigh 
four to five hundred pounds now. Price, $100. 
W. W. Wilkins, Alton, Va. 


STEERS 








weighing above 850 pounds each, A. A, 
Deakins, Jonesboro, Tenn. 








stand Flour Mill, 
water power, only 
running at present 


For Sale—One four 
Sprout Waldron make, 
flour mill in the county, 
day and‘ night. 
health, Allison Brothers, 


Hayesville, N. C. 





HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Young man wants position with trucker. 
Some experience. ‘“G,” 1 N. Dawson 8t., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—Manager for one of the finest 
grain, grass and stock farms in Piedmont, N. 
Cc. Address Postoffice Box 64, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—White woman to cook and do 
general house work for family of seven. Lib- 
eral wages and good home. Address, Stock- 
ton Farm, Hertford, N. C. 


Wanted—A place as farm manager by prac- 
tical farmer of vast experience and four years 














of training in agricultural college, Address, 
“Manager,” Ridgeway, S. C. 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 


hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. @, Concord, Ga. 


Reason for selling owner's | 


One Scotch Collie Pup, 7 months old. 
Roberts, Marion,.S, C. 

Pure-bred Bul] Bitch—Good yard and catch 
dog, cheap. 


Sam 


Grady Stanton, Gibson, N. C. 








“Five nice Fox Terrier Pups for Sale— 


One carload of good grade steers for sale, | 
$3.50. H. } 


Males, $5; females, 
Commerce, Ga. 


Cc. Thurmond, 





RABBITS 


Finest Belgian Hare Breeders—S, Mason | 
Lee, Clover Hill Rabbitry, Herndon, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Can use your surplus swine and cattle. 
Alvin Frantz, Saylorsburg, Pa. 


Fine registered Essex Gilts, Durocs any age, 
any size. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga, 


Registered Devon Calves 
Essex pigs for sale. 
ton, N. C. 




















and pedigreed 
H. C. Hargrove, Can- 


|} By express, 500 for 60c; 1,000 for $1. 


bury, Lincolnton, N. C, 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Prepaid post, $1.25 
thousand; hundred, 25c. Express, $1 thous- 
and, Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 8S. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants for Sale— 
Ready Nevember 1. Price $1.50 per thous- 
and, larger quantities less. Book your or- 
der now. Enterprise Truck Farm, George- 
town, 8S. C 











Fall Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties. 
Post- 
paid, 25c per 100. Special price large quanti- 
ties. «Satisfaction guaranteed, D, F. Jamison, 
Summerville, S, C. 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Now 
Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. 
Prices: by express, 1,000 for $1.25; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 15,000 at 
90c per thousand. -By mail, 500 for $1 post- 
paid. Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P. 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER 

Bur clover 90c bushel. Plant before freez- 
ing. weather. Directions given. R., E. Lam- 
bert, Darlington, Ala. 





ready, 

















For Sale—Bur clover seed in bur, 10c per 
pound, delivered. 100-pound lots; better 
prices on large lots. J. C. Killebrew, Penelo, 
North Carolina, 


Standard Nitro-Germ High-bred 
inoculating material, alive and active for 
clovers, alfalfa, vetches, beans, peas, and 
peanuts, Acre, $1; 5 acres, $4, postpaid. 
When ordering name crop, Edmund A, Fel- 
der, Mgr. Columbia, S. C. 





Legume. 


Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


‘Fruit and “Syrup Labels—Best, beautiful 
designs. Print any quantity. Request sam- 
— and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
exas, 











3 Save you money on your magazine sub- 
scriptions; also loan you books by mail; par- 
ticulars free. James Ratliff, Mt. Croghan, 
South Carolina, 





For Sale—One Walker Fox Dog, no better 
in the state. Price $20. Also one dozen full- 





blooded Toulouse Geese, price $18. T. J. 
Deal, Taylorsville, N. C 
Old-time Clay Pipes, by prepaid parcel 


post. Medium size, 25c:; large size 50c doz- 
en. Clay pipes were a comfort to your fath- 
ers, Will be as popular with you. Cash with 
order, Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Sacrificed—Two improved farms. 
tion by mail, 








Descrip- 

tio1 F. L. Riley, Evergreen, Ala. 
60 and 129-acre farm for rent or sale. At- 

tractive terms J. H. Henley, Sanford, N. C. 


Virginia Farms and Store—Land $20 acre, 
Reasonable terms. E, Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 


“ Ln aes North Carolina Farms for 
Sale—Write for booklet, Joe A, P. 
Goldsboro, N. C. ee 























For Sale—50 acres, Catawba County. 
cellent grain, dairy. 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


C Ex- 
Write Mrs, J. H. Watts, 





_ Buy a Lee County farm, 803% acres. If 
interested will describe by mail. Sanford, N. 
C., Route 8, Box 7. 





One magnificent Jersey sow to farrow in 
November. Three months shoats, six dol- 
lars each. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Want Position-—-As overseer for 1917 on 
sfarm. Had ten years exfierience, also with 
ginnery, age 30. married, habits sober. Best 
of references. ~B. Thurman Teal, Chesterfield, 
South Carolina, 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box Y-23. 


Middle aged man without family, exper- 
ienced farmer, ginner and millwright who 
manages labor successfully, wishes to com- 
municate with landowners wanting such a 
man for 1917. C. C. C,, Buena Vista, Ga. 


Wanted—Married working man on large 
tee farm in eastern Virginia. Large com- 
ortable house. Must be temperate and a 
hustler and come well recommended. Liberal 
terms-to the right party. H. R. Nottingham, 
Machinpongo, Va. 


* 

















Wanted—Energetic, sober young man to 
work in meat market and grocery store. 
Would prefer a man with experience in cut- 
ting meat. Give reference and state salary 
wanted in’ first letter. Permanent. position 
for right man. S. D. Moody, Wilson, N. C. 


Wanted—Position on a truck or market- 
garden farm. Have had twenty-eight years 
experience. Can furnish all the unsolicited 
recommendations needed as to my ability en- 
ergy and integrity. An expert in growing ear- 
ly tomatoes and late cabbage. Trucker, Rt. 3, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =—| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guarantee@ salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK _si| 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, 
tersburg, Va. 


Registered Duroc Boars—4 months, 100 
pounds, $15. C. D..Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and 
fed right. Sold under money back guaran- 
tee. H. L. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 




















Pe- 











Registered Berkshire Pigs—Carefully bred, 
and individuals of merit, $5 up. Special, 3 
boars at $15. Jas. Bryan, Sumter, 8S. C. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts, Boars— 
“Crackerjacks.”’ David Barrow, Pelham, Ga. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs of best breeding, either 
sex Guaranteed as good as the best. T. A. 
Rice, Cleveland, N. C, 

HAMPSHIRES 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire hogs, all 
































ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
MULEFOOTS : 
For Sale—Mulefoot Pigs, $3.50 each, J. W. 
Morrison, Waxhaw, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 
For Sale—Pedigreed big type Poland- 
China pigs, nine in litter Hickory Grove 


Farm, Conover, N. C. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 





“Bo Rose 


. ANCONAS 








Sweepstakes Anconas—Pullets and cocker- 
els $1-up. A. V. Roese, Bennettsville, S. C. 





60 Ancena cocks and cockerels for sale, 
and Single Comb. Sheppard's 
stra a specialty. Fitzhugh Hudson, Keats, 
Virginia. 





LEGHORNS 





HEDGES 


Amoor River or California Privet Hedge, 
(Evergreen). Fine rooted plants, $2 hundred. 
Large lots cheaper. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 








OATS 


Recleaned Fulghum Oats 90c.—Benton & 
Ellis, Monticello, Ga, 








Let me subdivide your farm and sell it at 
auction. I can get you highest price. J. W: 
Newsom, Raleigh, N. C 





141-acres Stock, Fruit and Poultry Farm— 
Good land and buildings, $4,000. E. L. Selt- 
zer, Marion Station, Maryland, 


; A ae little farm of 130 acres, suitable for 
dairy, for sale at a bargain. Write owner 
Frank Anderson, Rt. 4, Dalton, Ga, 2% 














First-class Fulghum Oats—Graded, $1 per 
bushel Oakwood Farm, Mooresville, N. C, 
Coker’s Pedigreed Red <Appler Oats re- 


cleaned and without smut, 99c per bushel, f, 
o b., Wakulla, W. G. McLean, Route 2, 
Maxton, N. C. 


For cotton, tobacco and berry farms, write 
me, Must sell some of them, can’t look after 
them, A, McKenzie, Chadbourn, N, C 


—For Sale—Ten acres land, three acres exe 
cellent pine and cypress timber. Near Hil- 
liard, Fla, E.T. McGehee, Hurricane, W. Va. 








Single Comb White Leghorns for Sale— 
Robert Freshwater, Haw River, N. C. 

Sale of White Leghorn pullets and cocker- 
els, (April hatched) at $1 and $2.50 each, 
Twin Oaks Farm, Rt. 7, Box 154, Richmond, 
Virginia, 








Get Into a Laying Strain—Barron Leghorn 
cockerels and pullets from_high record hens 
at farmer’s prices, Sidney Johnson, Boydton, 
Virginia, : 





MINORCAS 


Single Comb Black Mimorca cockerels, $1.50; 
eges,e $1.25 per fifteen.. Mrs, L. I, Ligon, 
Enoree, S.-C. 








ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Few good cockerels for 
sale, price, $2. W. T. Johnson, Mt. Holly, 








Buff Orpingtons—Stock for sale, write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C, 





ROCKS 


Barred Rock Cockerels, $1, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Buff Rocks—Prize winners, cockerels and 
pullets, $1.50 each. J. Ivey Cline, Rt. 1, Con- 
cord, N.C. 


Barred Rocks—Cockerels and pullets of 
choicest breeding for sale, Address, Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, §. C. e 





B. C. Smith, 











PECANS 





For Sale—Extra heavy Pecan trees bud- 
ded for home planting, early bearing, best 
varieties. Plant pecans for shade. Harlan 


Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 
RYE 


Good native seed rye, $1.45 per bushel, A, 
D. Eppley, Nealsville, N. C. 


Abruzzi Rye—Pedigreed 
bushel. 











strain, $2.50 per 
W. A. Clark, Jacksonville, Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 
Plants—Thousand, $1.50. Sam Rhyne, Besse, 
Ci 








mer City, N. 

Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 1,000 
Klondyke, Lady Thompson or Corneille. Cab- 
bage plants at $1.50 per 1,000. John Light- 
foot, East Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 
Plants—Early, productive, fine quality, choice 
plants, 25c hundred; 500, $1, prepaid; $1.50 
thousand: Plant now, Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N. C. 


For Sale—Well selected Lady Thompson 
and Klondyke strawberry plants. QOctober 
and November best time to plant them for 
early spring berries, 20c per 106, or $1.75 per 
1,000. L. A. Long, Furman, §S, C, 


SUDAN GRASS 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 























Choice flock Barred Rock cockerels, from | ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
prize-winning stock, 1915. Thompson's | town, Texas. 
strain. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. VETCH 

Barred Plymouth Rocks of quality. State Augusta Vetch—Reseeds, can sow later, 
cup winners for two years. Also first prize | Lambert, Darlington, Ala, 
cock and cockerels, Norfolk, Va., 1916, sold | ~ Woy-y vorch "7 


from my yards,. Cocks and cockerels, $2.50 to 
$5. Hens and pullets, $2 and $2.50. Show 
birds a matter,of correspondence. All stock 
guaranteed to Please or money refunded. My 
birds will improve your flock. R. R, Hickson, 
Cheraw, S. C. 





PEAFOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls at once, especially 
hens. Write number, age, price. Marie Boat- 
wright. Monetta, South Carolina. 





REDS 





For Sale—Rose Comb Red cockerels, $1 





each. Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. C. 

Reds, Single Comb blue ribbon winners. 
Choice cockerels for sale. Roberta Ray, Lin- 
den, N. C. 





~ Prize winning strains of Single Comb Reds 
—Fine dark cockerels, hens and pullets, Mrs, 
John Kerr, Durham, N. C, 


TURKEYS 


For Sale—Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. None 
finer. L. B. Aull, Dyson,.8. C. 


WYANDOTTES 
Champion White Wyandottes for 














Sale— 








Write Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


| Mebane, N. C. 





Hairy Vetch—Fresh and clean, 16 cents per 
pound, Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. 


WHEAT 








Purple Straw Seed Wheat—This is extra 
nice seed, $2 per bushel. Burgan Miller, Leo, 





Georgia. 
Seed Wheat—Clean, Leap’s Prolific, a: 
bag 25c. Jno. K, Goodman, Grampian Farm, 


Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 





~ Cabbage and Collard Plants, 75e per thous- 
and, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 








For Sale—Fifty bushels hairy vetch mixed 
with oats, 12%c per pound, f. o. b. Hickory, 
Hickory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C, 


Stock and all-purpose farm “Currituck 
County, near station. Price and everything 
attractive, W. E. Dunstan, Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, 





Farms for Sale—I have some excellent pro- 
positions of 50 to 1,200 acres, especially in 
Cumberland and Lee Counties. Tell me your 
wants. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


For attractive town residence, vacant town 
property, farm lands or stock in good paying 
corporation, where climate is faultless, ad- 
dress owner, B. F. Moore, Raeford, N. C, 


For aie cae hundred-acre farm, nine- 
room dwelling, tenant house, barns, orchard, 
vineyard, adapted to cotton and _ tobacco, 
Three miles Aberdeen, A, L. Vann, Aberdeen 
North Carolina. : 


For Bale or Rent—I have ten farms for 
sale or rent. Well suited for cotton, corn and 
tobacco, schools, churches and good roads, 
Can be bought an easy terms. A, Z., Dunn, 
North Carolina, 

















We cut up, advertise and sell farms and 
city property at auction, also farms bought 
and sold privately. Write us today. At- 
lantic Coast Realty Company, Offices: Pe- 
tersburg, Va. and Greenville, N. Cc. 


For Sale—400 acres black loamy improved 
Delta land, one-half mile railroad, Price 
$9,000. Terms: $3,000 cash, balance $1,000 
year until paid. Great bargain. Write, W. T, 
Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss. 


Farm and Four-room House for Sale—Situ- 
ated one mile from railroad. Especially adap- 
ted for stock raising and farming. Forty or 
fifty fruit trees. Cheap and easy terms, 
Write for particulars, J. O, Kell, Winterville, 
North Carolina, 


That Ideal Stock Farm of 1,000 acres is 
still unsold, Offer a big bargain as a whole 
or a half-interest and go into stock raising 
with right man. Other smaller farms for 
sale near Central, So. C. All on easy terms, 
Write R. G. Gaines, Central, 8. C 














For Sale—1,100 acres very best of Delta 
land, 400 cultivation, 300 deadening and 400 
good timber land, 2 miles railroad. Price $24, 
000. Terms, $4,000 cash, balance, $2,000 year 
until paid, Great opportunity for young man, 
W. T. Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss, 

Farms for Sale—Around Waycross Geor- 
gia, the packing house city in the midst of 
the stock growing section o fthe southeast. 
Soil, climate and rainfall ideal; say what you 
want we will give acurate information. The 
Walker-Elkins Co., Southern Farm Agency, 
Waycross, Ga. 











Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Good 
peach trees 6 and 8 cents. Write for cata- 
logue. Hartwell Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Plant Alfalfa, Plant Clover—Get inoculat- 
ing bacteria from Dr. Wimberly, Lumpkin, 
Ga., at fifty cents an acre. Guaranteed none 
better. 

For Sale—Leap’s Prolific Seed Wheat— 


Thoroughly tested. Multiplier Potate onion 
sets. Oak Manor Farm, F, W. Graves, Prop., 











One of the best tobacco farms in the world, 
Banner Bright Tobacco County (Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia). 456 acres near graded 
school and church, Good road to Chatham, 
Va. All lies well.and is nearly all gray soil 
with good subsoil. One-half cleared and in 
cultivation, balance in timber. Two good 
dwellings, six tenant houses with outbuildings 
at each, store house and 25 tobacco barns, 
Some orchard at each settlement. This is a 
real bargain at $37.50 per acre. Easy terms, 
Paul Realty Company, Chatham, Va, 
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Meridale Jerseys 


Bulls of superior merit, 
bred from families of known 
producing ability. Females 
of dependable quality to 
mate with them. Foundation 
herds a special 
feature. Write 
for booklet. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 

Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds of flesh for 
a given amount of feed than any other breed. 

Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 
duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at a much higher price than 
you can get from a dairy bred bull. 

Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet temperament, takes on flesh readily, and 
yields a liberal flow of milk. 

The Shorthorn always works improvement. 

N SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ 


'SHEDDEN FARM| 
SHORTHORNS. 


If you are in need of a young bull for 
breeding or native cows, or a_ sure 
enough herd header either Scotch topped 
or pure Scotch, write us 

SHEDDEN FARMS . 


Raymond, Ga, | 








Box P. 

















| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


Virginia Tobacco and Grain Farm, near 
North Carolina line, 380 acres, timber worth 
$3.500, fertile highlands for grain and to- 
bacco, 50 acres rich bottom—large brick res- 
idence. Must be sold to close estate. Price 
and particulars on request. Kiah T, Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 








Bartow is near to center of orange indus- 
try; fertile soN; unusual elevation; excellent 
air and water drainage; ample transporta- 
tion. Own orange grove in Florida high- 
lands and home in Bartow—among 5,000 
hospitable people—modern conveniences, fine 


schools; good roads, mild climate. Booklet 
free. Board of Trade, 100 City Bldg., Bar- 
tow, Fla, 





Tobacco and grain farm only 2 miles from 
Chatham, 150 acres, about one-third cleared, 
balance in good wood and timber. All lies 
well except about ten acres. Three-room 
house, stable and four tobacco barns. A little 
work will make this a fifty-dollar farm. Own- 
er needs to sell and for quick sale $25 per 
acre gets it on easy terms. Paul Realty Com- 
pany, Chatham, Va. 


Fine Farms for Sale—Have several very 
fine farms to offer, ranging in price from $10 
per acre to $200. Some of the farms are fine 
dairy farms, and several chicken farms, any 
distance from the fast growing section 
around Petersburg. They have at present be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen thousand people 
working at the DuPont Plant, that you can 
sell your products to. E. B. Moore & Coa., 
201 Mechanics Bldg., Petersburg; Va. 

Special Bargain—400 Acres—Stock, corn, 
grain, hay and grass farm, 250 acres cleared, 
all fenced and nicely watered. 100 acres rich 
bottom land. Good 10-room dwelling, 3 ten- 
ant houses and necessary outhouses. Only 
2% miles on National Highway from splendid 
schoo] and business town of 2,500 people. In 
a progressive first-class community, a farm 
that you will want on sight. Write for com- 
plete description of this and other good bar- 
gains, Free list, ‘farms for all sizes and 
prices. * Fredericksen & Co., Blackstone, Va. 


A Richmond, (Virginia) surburban farm 
home of five acres of rich level land with 
beautiful new cottage and outhouses, Will 
yield $1,500 a year in truck, poultry and 
fruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 
Few hundred yards of deep water but well 
elevated, and oniy few minutes to city. Only 
$325 cash and balance ($1,650) like rent. 
Monthly or yearly,(5 years). Less than cost 
of city lot. At your door are excellent mar- 
kets, good neighbors, churches and schools. 
A delightful home and excellent investment 
in the Southland. Richmond has a popula- 
tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 











for our free literature on choice Virginia 
Farms, Address, K. T. Crawley, Industrial 
Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Room 


536, Richmond, Va. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Farm 
Gazette, a farm and home weekly for the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Florida; published weekly at 
Raleigh, -N. C., Birmingham, Ala., Memphis, Tenn., 
gad Dalles, Texas, required by the Act of August. 


Publisher, The Progressive Farmer Company, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Editors, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Editor, B. L. 
Moss, Birmingh a.; Busi anager, John S8, 
Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. Owners: (stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of totas amount of stock) 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; John S. Pearson, 
Birmingham, Alabama. nown bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security ‘holders, holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: H. 8S. Robinson, Lincolnton, N. C.: C. E. 
Beavers, Apex, N. C.; ss Alice C. Johns, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Mil- 
lard Hagaman, Vilas, N. C.; J.. R. Cleveland, Deca- 
tur, Miss.; John P. Livingston, Maxton, N. C.; F. L. 
Stevens, University of Ill., Urbana, Ill.; T. C, Me- 
Kowen, Lindsay, La.; T. B. Pace, Maxton, N. C.; C, 
N. Mason, N. Harlowe, N. C. 
(Signed) John 8S. Pearson, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 

October, 1916. [Seal] D. C. Hudson, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 5, 1920.) 








Subscription rates: One year, 
months, 50 cents; three months, 
Long-term subscriptions, 
advance; two years, $1.50; three years, $2; 
five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a 
year; Canadian, $1.50. 
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Farmers Buy 24,000 
Pounds Clover Seed Codperatively 
—State Fair and Packing House 
Plans 


OSSIBLY one of the largest orders 

for crimson clover seed ever ship- 
ped into the South has been given by 
200 farmers in Laurens County. Co- 
Operatively these farmers Have pur- 
chased enough seed to plant 1,200 
acres this fall. The order is for 24,000 
pounds, or 12 tons, at 12% cents per 
pound, and the extensive crops of 
clover will be put in under the direct- 
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ion of the county demonstration 
agent. . 

a oe 
Arrangements are being rapidly | 


completed for the annual State Fair in | 
Columbia, October 23-27. The Harvest | 
Jubilee, the distinguishing feature of 
last season’s celebration, will be re- 
peated. A meeting of farm demon- 
stration agents was held in Columbia 
this week, when the county unit plan 
of field crop exhibits was abandoned, 
and the plan of state-wide array, by 
crops, adopted instead. An individual 
exhibit for each county means too 
much duplication. By the new plan an 
instructive hour may be spent with 
that crop in which the visitor to the 
farm product buildings may be direct- 
ly interested. 


* * 


Boards of directors of the two pack- 
ing houses recently organized in this 


.state under the direction of W. W. 


Long, State Farm Demonstration 
Agent, met in Columbia this week. 
The buildings are to be completed and 
— in operation by the fall of 
1917. 

The plant in Orangeburg, the south- 
ern half of the state, has been capital- 
ized at $200,000, while the one # 
Greenville, the Piedmont sectional’ 
stock subscribed to the amount of 
$100,000. The plants are to be opera- 
ted under the immediate direction of 
Government experts. 





HE feeding value of corn and sor- 

ghum can be increased by mixing 
cowpeas with them. The cowpeas 
should be thoroughly mixed with the 
other crop before they are run 
through the cutter. Not more than 
one-third of the mixture should .be 
cowpeas.—Prof. John M. Scott, Flori- 
da Experiment. Station. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for f-rra products in the 
markets of North Carolina as_reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the 


. B. week end- 
ing Saturday, September 50 ‘d 
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Town Sele #18 s 
mm I ded 
Ahoskie . $1.08!$0.60/$2.50/$0.50| .... 
Asheville 1.07] .59] 3.00) .80/$1.20 
Charlotte 1.00) .60] 3.50) - .75)-.... 
Durham .... «| 1.00]  .57| 4.25) .75) 4.00 
PMBELOVEIIG cs occ c voces cee 1.05}.594%4| 3.50) .75) 3.50 
ENOONO —a'e's's bc 5:09 i0w- 5 e's | Ore Sars eres ae eee 
oO ER eee 1.10} .65) 4...) 7D). 
Lumberton --| 1.10} SOS bard «| bea a 
Maxton A ae eee ae) ee 
Monroe va} akO 60) 3.75) .75) 3.75 
New Bern --| 1.00 65) 3.75} .70} .... 
Raleigh .. -.| 1.02} .56) 3.75] .50} 3.50 
Scotland Neck .. --| 1.05) .60) 3.75) .75 75 
Winston-Salem .......... -95) 55) 2.50) .50) 2.50 
PES Saree ae A, oe A 
Chicago, Ill.—No, 2 white corn, 87% @90%c (deliv- 


ered in Raleigh, $1.02%@1.05%) No. 2 yellow, 87% 
@90%c (delivered in Raleigh, $1.02%@1.05%c). 

No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $2@ 
3.50; Pittsburg, $3.45@3.60; Philadelphia, $3.90@ 
4.20; Cincinnati, $3.75; Washington, $3@3.25. 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $1.75@ 
2; Pittsburg, $2@2.15; Philadelphia, $1.75@2; Cincin- 
nati, $2.25; Boston, $2.124%; Washington, $1.50@1.75; 
Cleveland, $2.15@2.25. 

BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Ahoskie ..... eocccccccoss $0.32|$0.35|$0. 25/$0.17|$0.10 
BMITIIR be vecesees ceonee -38) .37) .80) .16) .15 
CHATIOUS 2. ceccvscccvcess ocal ae 85} .20) .15 
Durham ... -35] .35) .30) .20) .10 
Fayetteville -35) .35) + .30) 15 10 
Goldsboro -30}.17%}| 215 
Hamlet ... -30) .18) .15 
Lumberton +30] ..22] cess 
Maxton .... -30} .18) 15 
MOTOS nd cicvoetassvonse $2} .25) .18] .21 
New Bern ...cccccccccees eccel ovcel oS0l cccel cose 
Se rrr ee -37) + .33] .80) .18} .15 
Scotland Neck .. 85) 35) .25) .18).12% 
Winston-Salem coco) 4) .28) .16) .13 
Atlanta, Ga. -30| .25 20 














Butter—Chicago, 29@33%c (creamery); New York, 
85% @36c (extra); New Orleans, 35c (fancy creamery). 

Eggs—Chicago, 294% @30%c (firsts); New York, 38@ 
39c (extra fine); New Orleans, 30@32c (Western). 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber, 






















time, energy, long hours 


and gardens. 


Lindley’s Apple Trees. 


Each section of the South has 
two or three varieties that seem 
to be better than others. We 
have a big assortment, planned 
to meet the varying conditions. 
Our catalog will tell you the 
varieties for various locations. 


of our planting service. 


of The Progressive Farmer. 


Box 106, 


* 


selecting and growing the best trees for Southern orchards 
You can avail yourself of this experience if 
you write us, with a brief story of your planting plans. 





Shade Trees, Evergreens, and Shrubs. 


Everything you need for Southern home grounds. 
scape Department will advise you about planning the grounds, 
and will supervise the work if desired. Write us for full details 


Our Catalogue for Season 1916-17. 


A new and revised edition just issued. New pictures, new text, 
new varieties. Write us now for a copy—it’s free to every reader 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


——NURSERY 


(2%) 1224 


NDLEY— >, 


HREE generations of the Lindley family have given 




















of labor, and much effort to 


| Lindley’s Peach Trees. 


Some of the biggest and most 
profitable orchards in the South 
are Lindley trees. We grow 
them ourselves—we know they 
are true to variety. A ten-acre 
orchard is as good as fifty acres 
of corn or cotton. 


Our Land- 


POMONA, N. C. 





Woy Pn 


44, 











FERTILIZER FACTS No. 32 





“LIVE AT HOME— 


as produce its clothing. 


* * * 


around 15 cents a pound. 


for grain and meat. 


you save just that much. 
Begin this Fall. 
it intelligently. 


crop. 








ern neighbors have got to pay for their cotton cloth- 
. ing on the basis of the present high price of cotton, 
but we of the South don’t have fo pay these prices 


We can and are producing them here at home. The 
time is at hand to grow more grain, raise more meat 
and produce enough in the South to live on. When 
you produce at home, and don’t buy from “outside”, 


Plant more grain and fertilize 
Raise more cattle. 
and your cotton crop becomes your cash money, 


Write today for BULLETIN No. 12—THE SOUTH AND 
THE WINTER GRAIN CROP—Sent free on request 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. B 


BOARD THERE TOO” 


The South can grow its own food and feed, as well 


* + 


Sixteen cents cotton is offset by wheat at $1.50 a 
bushel, oats at 65 cents, corn at $1.00 and meat 


Our Western and North- 


Board at home 
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EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
' Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. | 








Healthy, stocky, budded 
and grafted Pecan Trees. 
All standard varieties for 
sale. Satisfaction guaran- 
Write for particulars and 


PECAN 
TREES 


teed. 
prices. 
Poland Plantation Nurseries 











Monticello, Fla. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRES 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 


AS SECOND-CLASS MATT 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 


SED 
R_ AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


E 
MARCH 8, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
olly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
ibs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
> Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; C 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on 


years, $2; five years, $3. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


Long- 


ian, $1.50. 
e little red 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


together, can 
club of three 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the 


loss sustained by any subscriber 


as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 


to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our 


paper and 


after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, MERCHANTS, 
BANKERS AND COMMERCIAL BODIES 


sive Farmer is going to issue 

a “Town and Country Coép- 
eration Special” and we want the 
help of all interested readers. In 
this Special we want Mr. Farmer 
to tell the merchant, the banker, 
and the town land-owner what: he 
thinks these men ought to do for 
the farmer’s help. And we also 
want these town men to write and 
say just how the farmer can better 
codperate with them for the good 
of all. 

For we must have coéperation— 
codperation for “better farming, 
better business, better living;” the 
cooperation of all forces to make 
the South “A Land of Plenty, A 
Land of Beauty, A Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” And the first thing 
needful is for everybody to speak 
right out, say what he thinks is 
wrong with the other fellow; then 
hear the other fellow’s side of the 
case, and find a basis for team 
work. 

If we are to make the South 
the great, rich, beautiful, romantic 
land it ought to be, the farmer, 
banker, merchant and town farm- 
owner must work together. They 
must work together for— 

1. Better crops; 

2. Richer lands; 

3. More and better livestock; 

4. More up-to-date implements 
and machinery; 

5. More home-raised foods and 
feeds; 

6. Better grading and marketing 
of farm products; 

7. Abolishing all swindling, ex- 
tortion, and unfair dealing; 

8 Better roads; 

9. Better schools and fuller de- 
velopment of farm boys and girls; 

10. Better churches; 

11. A richer country social life 
and community spirit; 

12. Promoting a greater spirit of 
fraternity and brotherhood, and a 
greater community of interest, be- 


N ee Farm 18, The Progres- 


tween town-residents and country- 
residents. 


Do you know, Mr. Reader, how 


the farmer, merchant, banker and . 


the town farm-owner may better 
coéperate to promote one of these 
twelve needed reforms? If you 
know some evil or some bad prac- 
tice that needs to be changed, speak 
right out about it. If you, on the 
other hand, know somebody who is 
changing hitherto existing evils 
and helping along any one of these 
twelve needed reforms, by all 
means write us about it. 


We want concrete instances and 
examples as far as possible, and if 
you don’t want your name printed, 
say so. What we want is to have 
town and country state their griev- 
ances, where any exist, and report 
plans for doing away with these 
grievances wherever such plans 
have been tried. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a farmer who says, “The 
merchant tells me to buy my mer- 
chandise at home but he won’t buy 
my hay and corn.” And the mer- 
chant says, “I’d buy your hay and 
corn, but you won’t bale your hay 
nor sack your corn.” And perhaps 
the farmer rejoins, “Well, you don’t 
show any desire to show me how.” 

And so it goes. Let’s “have it out” 
now and get together for a greater 
South. We want letters from farm- 
ers and we want letters from busi- 
ness men; from officials of farmers’ 
organizations and from officials of 
chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade—from anybody and every- 
body who has a story to tell or a 
worth-while idea to present. 

Articles should be mailed by No- 
vember 1—the earlier the better. 
And our regular cash prizes will be 
given—$7.50 for the best letter 
printed, $5 for the next best, $3 for 
the next best, and our regular cash 
rates for all other letters publish- 
ed. Mark your envelope “Town 
and Country Codperation Special” 
and send on your letter as soon as 
you can. 








Bolf Weevil in Your Cotton? 














PRICES: 
Cloth, 75c. 
GET A COPY. OF OUR BOOK — 50c. 
The Boll Weevil Probert | Prsesiv 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited, | Gath, 91.40 
7 + se 





Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 
the child. Lately, some of his best 
patients have come over to me—so of 
course that ties my hands still more 
effectually. But Pendleton, I’ve got 
to see that child! Think of what it 
may mean to her—if I do!” 

“Yes, and think of what it will 
mean if you don’t!” retorted Pen- 
dieton. 

“But how can I—without a direct 
request from her aunt?—which Pil 
never get!” 

“She must be made to ask you!” 

“Howe?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“No, I guess you don’t—nor any- 
body else. She’s too. proud and too 
angry to ask me—after what she said 
years ago it would mean if she did 
ask me. But when I think of that 
child, doomed to lifelong misery, and 
when I think that maybe in my hands 
lies a chance of escape, but for that 
confounded nonsense we call pride 
and professional etiquette, I—” He 
did not finish his sentence, but with 
his hands thrust deep in his pock- 
ets, he turned and began to tramp up 
and down the room again, angrily. 

“But if she could be made to see— 
to understand,” urged John Pendlton. 

“Yes; and who’s going to do it?” 
demanded the doctor, with a savage 
turn. 

“T don’t know, I don’t know,” groan- 
ed the other, miserably. 

Outside the window Jitmmy Bean 
stirred suddenly. Up to now he had 
scarcely breathed, so intently had he 
listened to every word. 

“Well, by Jinks, I know!” he whis- 
pered, exultingly. “I’m a-goin’ ter 
do it!” And forthwith he rose to his 
feet, crept stealthily around the cor- 
Ber of the house, and ran with all 

might down Pendleton Hill. 








CHAPTER XXX 
Jimmy Takes the Helm 
“TT’S Jimmy Bean. He wants ter 
see ye, ma’am,” announced Nancy 
in the doorway. 

“Me?” rejoined Miss Polly, plainly 
surprised. “Are you sure he did not 
mean Miss Pollyanna? He may see 
her a few minutes today, if he likes.” 

“Yes’m. I told him. But he said it 
was you he wanted.” 

“Very well, I'll come down.” ~And 
Miss Polly arose from her chair a 
little wearily. 

In the sitting room she found wait- 
ing for her a round-eyed, flushed- 
faced boy, who began to speak at 
once. es 

“Ma’am, I s’pose it’s dreadful—what 
I’m doin’, an’ what I’m sayin’; but I 
can’t help it. It’s for Pollyanna, and 
I’'d walk over hot coals for her, or 
face you, or—anythin’ like that, any 
time. An’ I think you would, too, if 
you thought there was a chance for 
her to walk again. An’ so that’s why 
I come ter tell ye that as long as it’s 
only pride an’ et—et-somethin’ that’s 
keepin’ Pollyanna from walkin,’ why 
I knew you would ask Dr. Chilton 
here if you understood—” 

“Wh-at?” interrupted Miss Polly, 
the look of stupefaction on her face 
changing to one of angry indignation. 

Jimmy sighed despairingly. 

“There, I didn’t mean ter make ye 
mad. That’s why I begun by tellin’ 


you'd listen ter that.” 
“Jimmy, what are 
about?” 
Jimmy sighed again. 


you talking 


“Well, then tell me. But begin at 
the beginning, and be sure I under- 
stand each thing as you go. Don’t 
plunge into the middle of it as you 
did before—and mix everything all 
up igs 

(Continued next week) 





When our farmers can borrow money on 
long time and at low rates of interest for 
agricultural development—as will be possi- 
ble in a few months now—we expect to see 
@ great impetus given to the clearing and 
cultivation of lands in this garden-spot sec- 
tion.Pender Chronicle, 














The man who's wise will advertise, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





For Commissioner of Agriculture 





MR. A. L. FRENCH 


When 15% years ago A. L. 
French brought his cattle, sheep, 
and hogs to the old worn farm he 
had purchased in Rockingham 
County, N. C., and started diver- 
sified farming and livestock grow- 
ing, the neighbors said he couldn’t 
succeed, for he had only a little 
capital, the land was worn out, 
and North Carolina was not a 
livestock country. But he has 
succeeded. And his greatest de- 
sire is to help North Carolina 
folks put the state’s millions of 
idle acres to work as he has put 
his idle acres to work and make 
productive other millions of acres 
as he has made his acres product- 
ive, and thus add millions to the 
income of North Carolina folks 
each year, and save the soil. 

He is prepared to help through 
his practical knowledge of diversi- 
fication, livestock, and grass grow- 
ing, acquiréd by hard knocks and 
hard study. 

If you want this sort of a man 
for Commissioner of Agriculture, 
vote for him November 7th. He 
promises you his best service. 

(POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT) 














Wood’s Seeds. 


Seed Wheat. 


The Seed Wheats we offer are from 
the best and geet ype cae be crops 
grown in the fin wheat-growing 
sections of Virginia, and are carefully 
recleaned by us to remove all impur- 
ities and small and inferior grains, so 
as to supply our customers only with 
plump and well-developed seed 
wheat, which should yield considera- 
bly more per acre 





than ordinary 
wheats imperfectly cleaned. All of 
our Seed Wheats are selected from 


good yee: crops, which with our 
methods of cleaning, makes the Seed 
Wheat which we offer very much 
superior to ordinary seed wheat. 
Write for 
Wood's Crop Special 
giving full information and prices of 
Wheat, Seed Oats, Winter 
Barley, Rye and all seeds for Fail 
sowing. Prices and samples of any 
seeds mailed on request, 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 





~~ 











ye about her walkin’ again. I thought 


“That’s what I’m tryin’ ter tell ye.” 


‘sHIUSTLER” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 


ning, fast cutting. 
Circular 29-G gives particulars. 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATGHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first-class 
work. 











NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to you at wholesale prices. Write 
for new FREE Catalog. 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & 
Dept. 126, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 














1%, 1916} 





(31) 1223 








Address: Létters‘to ** The Young People's 





Department”’’, The Progressive Farmer 














IT PAYS TO SOW OATS IN FALL 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM afarmer’s son. My father takes 

The Progressive Farmer and I like 
to read it very much. 

I will tell of my experience in rais- 
ing fall oats. We grow the Red Rust- 
proof, as it seems to be hardier than 
other varieties.., 

We own a poor hill farm and sow 
oats on a small scale. Our land makes 
from 10 to 15 bushels per acre, owing 
to the time planted. Last fall we used 
a Cole fertilizer distributor as we did 
not have a drill. I guaged the distrib- 
utor at about 150 pounds, as if I were 
going to use it for fertilizer. This 
gave a nice stand. We generally be- 
gin to sow September 15 and continue 
till the middle of October. By so do- 
ing, this furnishes fine grazing for 
colts and calves, and the crop gets a 
strong start that helps it to resist the 
cold weather. 

We drill our oats on pea stubble 


A CAMPING TRIP ON JAMES 
RIVER 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WELVE of the young folks of 

Corinth Community, near Ivor, 
Va., with three young married people 
as chaperones, spent two delightful 
days on the banks of the James River 
last week: The place is called Mor- 
gate’s Beach, and it is five miles west 
of the historic town of Smithfield, 
Va. 

Automobiles and buggies were pro- 
vided and the party started very ear- 
ly in the morning, stopping for picnic 
breakfast on the way so that the trip 
was not tiresome. The bathing at 
Morgate’s Beach is equal to that at 
Ocean View, the oyster beds are near, 
fish will bite fine, and crabs are wash- 
ed to the shore by every tide. Every 
member of the party was congenial, 
the weather ideal, and everybody en- 
joyed the bathing, crabbing, kodak- 
ing, out-door sleeping, and most of 








THE STUDENT’S 


probably be because I have violated 
health. 


I will only use my mouth for eating 


if they can prevent it. 


all; ladies and gentlemen do not spit. 


offense to others. 





BELIEVE my body and good health are sacred. 


I will study nature's laws of health and will obey them for my own sake. 

I will not suck my fingers, or pick my nose, or wipe my nose on my hand 
or sleeve, for these practices are unsanitary and very impolite. 

I will not wet my fingers:in my mouth when turning the leaves’ of books. 

I will not put pencils in my mouth or wet them with my lips. 

I will not put pins or money in my mouth. 

I will not buy or-use chewing gum nor buy and eat cheap candies. 


and milk, and for saying good and kind words. 

I will always chew my food thoroughly, and never drink whiskey or wine. 

I will strive against the habit of “clearing my throat’, because it is nearly 
always unnecessary,‘and may be disagreeable to’ others. 

I will not cough or*sneeze without: turning my face and holding a piece of 
paper or handkerchief before my mouth. ° Polite people never cough in public 


I will keep my face, hands and finger nails as clean as possible. 
I will not spit on floors, stairways or sidewalks, and will try not to’spit at 


I will wash my mouth every morning on getting up and at night on ‘going 
to bed, and will use a tooth brush if I can get one. 
* | will be clean.in body, clean in mind, and avoid all habits that may give 


I will get all the fresh ir I can ‘and will open wide my bedroom windows 
when I go to bed.—Recommended by the Indiana State Board of Health. 


HEALTH CREED 


If Iam sick it will very 
some one or more of nature's laws of 


good, plain food, drinking pure water 








land‘as the preparation is easy. We 
plant our peas from May 20 to the 
first of June. When the hay is off 
we put a 12-inch shovel plow on the 
distributor and run just deep enough 
to barely cover the seed in the row 
just run. This makes the drills 15 
inches apart and leaves~the land in 
ridges that prevents winter-killing. It 
takes half a day to-plant an/acre this 
way ‘and a day to prepare an acre 
for planting in the spring. 

The following tables show the 
profit of fall sowing over spring sow- 
ing’on one acre of our thin uplands: 


Fall Planted Oats 






Yield, 15 bushels @ 40c ......... $6.00 
Cost of seed 1145 bu. @ 60c..... -- $0.90 
Cost‘of Planting % day at $1.25... .63 








ok Se Seerkys tanbaeeeé $4.47 
Spring Planted Oats 
Yield, 10 bushels at 400........+6.- $4.00 
Cost of seed (2% bus. @ 60c).....$1.50 
Cost of planting (1 day @ $1.25) ..1.25 
—— $2.75 


Profit 
Difference in favor of fall planting .....$3. 


J... ts~GULLEY. 
Hickory Flat, Miss. 


Comment:—When rent of land and 
cost of harvesting are added to above 
costs, it will show little or no profit 
for the farmer. However, “J. T.” is 
“keeping books” with his crops, and 
it will not be long before his yields 
increase, we are sure. 


* 





all, the delightful comradeship, for 
nowhere in so short a time do people 
learn to know and appreciate each 
other as on a camp. 

At night we all sat in a semi-circle 
around a big campfire by the water 
and told tales and sang old-time mel- 
odies. It was with reluctance that we 
turned our faces homeward after two 
happy days. 

We hope other farmer folks will 
go on campifg trips and have as 
much fun as this dozen Virginians 
had on the James. 

EILENE LEWIS. 

Ivor, Va. 





“Some” Pumpkins” 


LIKE to study the growth of 


plants. When Father was planting 
his crop this spring I planted one 
pumpkin seed in well prepared soil 


with some stable manure. I kept the 
weeds pulled from around it, and the 
vines are now from 40 to 50 feet long. 
There are four vines, one runs north, 
one south, one east and one west, and 
all are full of pumpkins. The largest 
pumpkin on the vine is larger than a 
half-bushel measure. 

I am going to try to learn all I can 
next year about watermelons and 
cafitaloupes. I am going to join the 
corn club when I get old enough. 

WILLIAM WEAVER (Age 8). 

Stevenson, Ala. 


Busines § Talks for Farmers.and. 
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FISHING FOR “SUCKERS” 
Ge MUCH as I hate to admit it, we have 
caught a faker advertising in our paper. 
He may not know he is a 








faker’ or mean to 
Needless 
jerked him up ‘short and he 


be a faker but he is just the same, 
to say we have 
cannot use our paper any more, 

We want'to warn’our readers against any 
and everything ithatiseems*to«be the least 
bit questionable, and hereby notify all of you 
that we cannot and do not guarantee any- 
thing but what is actually OFFERED in our 
advertising columns, 

For instance: Last 
tryman 


spring a certain poul- 
(after furnishing satisfactory refer- 
ences to us) advertised eggs for sale in our 
paper, After he began to get inquiries and 


orders from our readers he commenced to 


offer for sale a tvonderful (?) “cure” for 
chicken cholera. Some of our readers (despite 
our many warnings against such fa 





es a i- 
ally bought some of this fellows ‘‘dope,’”’ When 
it failed to do as he claimed they came back 
on us for their money. 

The point I want to make is that we were 
not allowing this man to advertise a cholera 
cure in our paper—only eggs and breeding 
stock. 

Another case: 
seller 


A certain plant grower and 
hatched up a wonderful ‘fertilizer’ 
formula, We were letting him run an ad- 
vertisement offering cabbage and strawberry 
plants and would buy plants 
from him or write him—he would spring his 
fake fertilizer formula on them! Yes sir, this 
fellow would (for only $2) tell a farmer how 
to make a ton of first-class fertilizer at a 
cost of $5 per ton! He would show them how 
to get away from the ‘‘thieving’’ (?) com- 
mercial fertilizer maker. 

Some of our 


when people 


readers (after getting 
“stung’) asked The Progressive Farmer to 
pay back their $2!! Of course, we refused 
because this man was advertising plants in 
our. paper—not a fake ‘‘fertilizer’’ formula. 

We mean what we say in guaranteeing the 
reliability of our advertisements but this 
does not mean that we can think and act for 
our readers, and conduct their business: for 
them. We cannot be their 
guard, 

Here’s a good rule to go by: Whenever 
somebody offers to sell ‘‘something for noth- 
ing’’—grab your hat and run away or stand 
your ground and laugh at him. Ten to one 
he is a fraud, 

Whenever somebody offers a ‘secret for- 
mula for making fertilizer’’ or a ‘“‘secret’” for 
anything else—invariably he is a fraud. 


private body- 


There are no “secrets” to sctence; there 
are no “‘secrets’’ in agricultural work, Only 
fakers, thieves and sweethearts have ‘“‘se- 


crets.” Only the ignorant believe in them, 
Remember this. It may save you trouble. 





WHY IMPLEMENTS ARE HIGH- 


EVERAL farmers have written us this 
Some of our. readers 
prices on farm’ machinery 
machines, disc plows, etc. 
we cannot 


(after getting 
such as mowing 
It is a pity but 
understand why 


really anybody 


can fail to understand what brings these 
advances about. 
In a letter just received from Mr. C. M. 


Beer, advertising manager of the Emerson- 
Brantingham Implement Co., he 
advance in the price of steel, lumber, paints 


says the 


and every article entering into the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery has compelled the 
manufacturer to advance hiS prices. In do- 
ing so, the advance does not begin to be in 
proportion to the percentage of advance in 
the prices of raw materials. The prices of 
farm machinery as they now stand are only 





in keeping with the regular advances that 
have taken 
other lines. 

That the of farmer machinery are 
likely to remain Where they are permayently 
is not 


place in clothing, footwear and 
prices 


unlikely: Fiverything has assumed a 


The farr 





» 


higher level in the last decade, 





himself is receiving for his products an ad-, 


vanced price over those of a few years ago. 
But, there are more potent 
the mere advances of the 


reasons than 
times to account 
for the permanent increase of prices of farm 
Steel may be said to 
the prices of every commodity 


machinery. regulate 
used in the 
commercial arts. 

The devastation of war, the 
railroads, 


wrecking of 
bridges, rolling stock, to 
say nothing of the out and out waste of 
steel in the projectiles that are being used 
by the vast armies of Europe, and the almost 
incomputable ik 
by battleships and sub-sea craft, which have 
so depleted the 


cities, 


losses of rich cargoes st 





available supply of steel 
that ten years, it is estimated from reliable 
sources, will be required to place the pro- 


duction where it can keep pace with the de- 





mand in the same ratio as it did before the 
opening of 


hostilities in Europé, 


55 per cent of the production of steel of 
the world comes from the countries that are 
at war. Not only has this 55 per cent of all 


the steel 
solutely 
think 


that the world 
thrown 
of the that has 
into the war zone fro the neutral 
countries and not one ton of it is available 
at the present moment. 


produces been ab- 
away in the conflict, but 


inestimable tonn 





sone 





Perhaps three-fourths of the world’s pro- 
duction of steel in the last two years has 
been destroyed. The remaining one-fourth 


has been all that was to be had to satisfy 


the manufacturers of farm machinery and 
all trades during that time, and, 
that the 


poses are 


remember 


metals used for commercial 


available for 


pur- 
usually remelting 
again, whereas, the metals 
used in war are forever wasted. 

Now, a careful study of the conditions, we 
believe, wili justify the opinion we have ex- 


and use over 


pressed and when we consider what’ will be 
the requirements of Europe at the close of 
the war, we expect still further ad- 
vances in steel prices. All sorts of manufac- 
turing throughout the foreign countries has 
been stagnated 
efforts of the women of Europe to 
take the their fathers, brothers 
and husbands at the forge and loom in their 
endeavor to prevent the demoralization of 
the manufacturing industries of their coun- 
tries. 


may 


notwithstanding the’ heroic 
noble 


places of 


The necessity of rebuilding the rail- 
roads, the cities, will tax the 
productive capacity of the entire world to 
supply the necessary iron and steel for the 
reconstruction, 

The foreign countries that are at war al- 
ready have agents in all of the larger cities 
of the United States contracting for mate- 
rial and placing it in storagé waiting to be 

The 
cause 
This 
will increase the labor cost to the manufac- 


bridges, the 


shipped the moment peace is declared. 
enormous casualties of this war will 
a scarcity of labor for years to come, 
turer in this country and viewing the situa- 
tion from all angles, there will be in the 
best authorities, at least 
five years required to reconstruct the agri- 


judgement of our 


cultural, commercial and _ business’ enter- 
prises of the countries that are now at 
war, 

During this period these countries ‘will 
draw heavily upon the resources of the 


world for the necessary 
other materials to 
have been sustained. 

Therefore, the 


steel, lumber and 


replace the losses that 
farmer 
will pay for his farm machinery in’ the next 


prices which the 
five to ten years will not be materially low- 
ered from what he is compelled to pay after 
the present advances are in full effect, Some 
authoritics that further ad- 
vances in the near future are sure to come. 


assert 


even 





WAS YOUR NEWSPAPER 
GUILTY? 
HE postal authorities have issued a fraud 
order against 


ley, and 


“Doctor” (?) S. R. Cham- 
of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles for selling through the 
tain treatment 
tions that it would cure cancer, 


others, 
mails a cer- 
worthless upon .representa- 
The investigations show that Dr. Chamley 
is advertising in more than a hundred news- 
papers. 
The Postoffice Department says: 
“In summary, it may be 
business of Dr. 
as it 


said that the 
Chamley, contemplating 
does the 


extort of money for 





worthless and often harmful ‘treatment 





through a deliberate propaganda of 
ror among impressionistic women by 
means of the cancer advertisements and 
other literature referred to 
one of the most vieious which has ever 
been before this office, and constitutes a 
more parasite 
than the dread 
Dr, Chamley offers to ‘cure’,’’ 


above, is 


sinister com- 


which 


upon the 
munity “diseases 
Has this rascal’s advertising been appear- 
If so, 
send the editotr a letter telling him he has 
been 


ing in the newspaper that you read? 


from “the 
sick, the ignorant, the helpless, the afflicted 
-yves the dying. Tell him in no unéertain 
terms he can’t and 
that he east off one ‘or the 


accepting money squeezed 


associate with crooks 


vou too; must 


other, 





THE WRONG END 


It was while they were building the Pana- 
ma Canal. An excited Chinese laborer dash- 
ed into one of the foreman’s tents. 

“Oh, Mistler Boss!’ cried the Mongolian, 
“Chung Lu, him stuck in mud upto him ank- 
les!’ 

“In the mud up to his ankles?’’ roared the 
“Why the deuce don’t he get out?” 
“Oh, Mistler Boss, him upside down!”’ 


boss. 
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@ When it comes to pulling long 
hard hills with twisting, turning 
country roads— 


@ When it comes down to real 
work, day in and day out, month 
after month, year after year— 


@ The Willys-Knight is the one 
type of motor that can stand up 
and deliver—never weakening 
but getting stronger all the time. 


@ It’s the sleeve-valve motor — the 
Willys-Knight motor—a whale 
for work—and always at it. 


@ Carbon doesn’t hurt it— valves 
can’t get out of adjustment—so 
you say good-bye to the two chief 
causes of motor layups, when 
you get a Willys-Knight. 


@ It will pile up thousands upon 
thousands of miles more running 
than you can get out of any other 
type of motor. 


@ And the last miles will be better 
than the first. 


@ The motor:.almost never needs 
gotothe shop— 


Sleeve-Valve Motor 


@ That’s a vital advantage to the 
man who doesn’t live on a paved 
street next door to the garage. 


@ Besides all the tremendous ad- 
vantages of the Willys-Knight 
motor for everyday work in any 
kind of weather on every kind of 
road, the Willys-Knight has 
everything else you could ask in 
a strictly up-to-date motor car. 


@ Style—beauty— 
@ Comfort—conveniences. 


@ Is there:any doubt in your mind 
about what car belongs on the 
farm? There’s only one answer— 


@ It’s the Willys-Knight—the beau- 
tiful car with the.work-motor. 


@ See the Overland dealer—he’ll 
show you the simple mechanical 
reasons for the greater power, 
durability and economy of the 
Willys-Knight motor. 


a Get right down to business with 
him—go to the bottom of this 
motor question—get a Willys- 
Knight and know the satisfaction 
no other motor car can give you. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Department 351 


*“Madein U. S. A.” 
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